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THE BIRTHDAY DRAWING ROOM. 


To the Editor of the Times: 

Sm :—You inserted, after the last levee, one 
or two letters, expressive of the sufferings to 
which the male victims of loyalty were exposed 
upon that occasion. I trust that you have suffi- 
_ cient gallantry and humanity in your disposi- 
tion not to refuse a place to a similar cry of 
distress from a lady, who has endured still more 
cruel disappointment and disasters in her en- 
| deavors to display her devotion to her beloved 
Sovereign at the Drawing Room, for which ob- 
ject I came up on purpose from my place in the 
country. In order to make you more fully ap- 
preciate my feelings under the scene which I 
shall describe, I must first give you a brief sketch 
of those with which I first approached the build- 
ing which bears the well-sounding and storied 
name of St. James’ Palace. My ideas of a 
Court,—taken, I must confess, rather from books 
anid description, than from experience — were 
rather imaginative. Ihad in my head a kind of 

a Paul Veronese picture of magnificent- 
iy ressed persons, moving with measured step, 
a stately demeanor, and a courteous and digni- 
fied decorum through lofty halls, occasionally 
pausing with a pleased but somewhat solemn 
aspect, to hold short and interesting conversa- 
tions in picturesque groups, admiring the splen- 
dors of the place, and commenting upon the 
beautiful objects collected there, till at last, on 
arriving, gradually and at leisure, in the presence 
of their Sovereign, they found her ona slightly 
raised dais, with her princely Consort, immedi- 
ately surrounded by th Princess and Princess- 
es of her family and connections, supported on 
each side, ina gradually descending series from 
the steps of her throne, by all her great Minis- 
ters and officers and ladies of State, briefly con- 
versing with those who presented themselves 
in the somewhat formal circle, who, slowly pass- 
ing by, after brief words of courtesy from such 
of the illustrious group as chose so to distin- 
guish them, dispersed themselves through apart- 
ments replete with every elegance and comfort, 
to converse together, admire one another’s 
dresses, and otherwise amuse themselves, ty it 
suited them to call for their carri and go 
home. My only apprehension was, jest a some- 
what awful formality and ceremonious reception 
might be rather ing to one unaccustomed 
to solemn pageants and Royal conversation. Of 
most of these illusions my mind was speedily 
divested. Upon first leaving my carriage, I was 
surprised to find myself, instead of entering the 
spacious hall which I had anticipated, ushered, by 
a smallish kind of backdoor, into a long, narrow 
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!passage, with a low ceiling, and at the end of a 
closely-packed and murmuring assemblage of 
persons, apparently well dressed, no doubt, and 
with plenty of pretty faces and highly-decorated 
heads, but so jammed together, so hot (yet lia- 
ble to rheumatic draughts of air), so fearful of 
their neighbors, with such an expression of al- 
most ludicrous anxiety upon their countenances 
as to what might befall the next, that it was ev- 
ident they had already entered upon a career of 
considerable difficulty and danger. As there is 
a clock against the wall at the further end of 
this first division of narrow passages, and as I 
am rather taller than some of my fellow-suffer- 
ers, I was able to perceive that it took about 
three-quarters of an hour of short, fitful, pushing 
movement, to arrive at the said end — when a 
turn round a sharp corner, where several little 
skirmishing casualities occurred, brought up the 
tightly-wedged column in another shorter frag- 
ment of the passage, whence another abrupt 
and still more perilous corner brought us to the 
foot of the stairs, which we had to surmount. 
Even by this time, I had a considerable foretaste 
of - and danger, from the sword hilts, spurs, 
and rough clothes of the gentlemen, tramplings 
upon my feet, etc., but endured quite as much, I 
am bound to say, from the elbows, wrigglings, and 
recklessness resolution to be first of my own sex. 
At this point several of the weaker candidates af- 
ter various attempts to get their smelling-bottles 
to their noses, and vain appeals for a consideration 
which there were no means of showing, gave 
in, and slipping.out at the side, or where they 
could, appeared in full retreat, a Pes 
which, by the by, materially enhanced the griev- 
ances of the advancing column. The same 
“pains and penalties” continued, of course in an 
augmented proportion all the way up stairs. 
A succession of jammings, crushes, and lateral 
pressures, at guarded doors, and across halberds, 
through which masses of the “company” are 
driven pell-mell, a score or two at a time (as 
they do sheep in and out of a fold, when about 
to shear them), bore us at length triumphantly, 
though with diminished strength and clothes, 
into the narrow, roped-off avenue, significantly 
termed “the Pen.” By the time this goal was 
reached considerable losses had been sustained 
in equipments ; and few continued to wear that 
fresh, smart, serene appearance with which they 
had smilingly left their homes. Here, however, 
as only a certain number are admitted at a time 
—and as it is the proximate approach to the 
Royal presence—a comparative calm prevails ; 
it being absolutely necessary to readjust one’s 
costume and compose one’s nerve’s so as to pass 











at least decently before the Royal line, which, 
to my dismay, I found, instead of forming the 
gran pee I had anticipated, stationed im- 
mediately after the last door, with a very con- 
fined passage between lords and grooms in wait- 
ing left in front for the approach of the visitors. 
I had been thinking how I should best compose 
my attitude while detained in the presence of 
Majesty ; but small leisure was now left for such 
solicitudes. ‘Pass on, Madam: pass on” — in 
a low solemn voice, not the less impressive for 
being delivered in the suppressed tone of half- 
articulate awe befitting the place and occasion— 
were the only words which fell on my ear as I 
was hurried past. I had been known to some 
of the Royal persons, foreigners and others, 
who were standing there, and they graciously 
began some sentences to me; but the inexora- 
ble “Pass on, Madam ; pass on,” again impell- 
ed me forward, and I was hastened beyond the 
power of hearing before they had concluded 
them. The same stream continued through the 
gallery beyond as had arrived by the staircase, 
ut undoubtedly with less pressure, until we 
once more found ourselves in the narrow passage 
by which we had entered, for, among other in- 
genious contrivances to produce difficulty and in- 
convenience is this, that the route of exit and en- 
trance is the same, and here, accordingly, ensues a 
scene which baffles description—people dying to 
make their escape after hours of fatigue and ex- 
haustion, instead of being dispersed in a large 
enclosed space, with plenty of sofas and seats of 
all kinds, jammed up at one end of the same 
long passage while their carriage is being an- 
nounced at the other; with only one means of 
egress; pressing and crushing through the 
throng in a despairing agony at being forc- 
ibly detained in a place worthy the pen and 
pencil of Dante. For myself, I finally arriv- 
ed at home almost with shame and humili- 
ation at the mode in which I had passed the last 
four hours, and entirely disabused of all the 
ideas I had formed of the beauty, dignity, and 
courtesy ofa Court. Sir, this scene is, Lassure 
you, understated. What may be the fit reme- 
‘Gy for this state of things I leave to be deter- 
mined by wiser heads than that placed (and, 
wonderful to say, still remaining) upon the 

shoulders of the sensitive and crushed. 

VERBENA. 





THE ORDER OF THE HOT AIR BATH. 
To THE Lorp CHAMBERLAIN. 


Wuart noble lord or lady being heir, 

Or heiress, both of property and brains, 
Would barter for St. James’ heated air 

The vernal breezes of their own domains ? 


Aristocratie noses are allowed 
The finest in this world of ours to be. 


2 THE ORDER OF THE HOT AIR BATH. 


The fair VeRnena, beautifully drest, 
Some hours was hustled in a crowd like that 
At the last Drawing Room, and so compressed, 
She passed before her SOVEREIGN nearly flat. 


Her dress, of satin, silk, and moire antique, 
And tulle, was rumpled, crumpled, rent and torn, 
And she looked quite a figure, so to speak, 
Of ew wreaths, festoons, and flounces 
shorn. 


Through a long passage, striving, steaming, soa\- 


To fight by tedious inches it was hers, 
Now by ili-managed rapiers being poked, 
Now being scratched by clumsily worn spurs. 


She blessed Court trains, of splendid matrons well 
Devised excessive ancles to conceal ; 

Of. those “ potatoes” who refuse to tell 
Dug out of silken hose by rowelled heal. 


Potontvus! thou that, with thy white and long 
Stick, dost o’er courtly sacred rites preside, 

Canst thou do nought to thin this reeking throng, 
Wherein Brirann1a’s noblest fat is fried ? 


Go, now to FarApay; bid him declare 
If limewater will be made chalky less, 
By the carbonic acid in the air, 
Exhaled by Beauty and High-Mightiness. 


And in a narrow space if, cheek by jowl, 
You pen folks up, the same result there comes 
Not equally in hot Calcutta’s hole, 
St. James’ Palace, or St. Giles’ slums! 
Punch, June 2. 





JUVENILE CRIME IN LIVERPOOL.—In the year 
1854 the criminal statistics of Liverpool showed 
that 1035 children were committed for felony ; 
the value of property known to be stolen by 
these juvenile offenders was computed at 8540I., 
of which 13671. only was ever recovered. The 
average number of commitments was 1000 per 
annum ; of these 28 per cent, only could neith- 
er read nor write—a fearful state of things to 
contemplate, that nearly three-fourths of these 
children had received some sort of educatiun. 
Upon the questions of punishment of the crime 
and reformation of the offender, a great diversity 
of opinion prevails, the subject being beet wit 
difficulties. The problem of criminal reforma- 
tion has yet to be solved. 





THe NeEwsPaPER Postal SeRvice.—The 
number of newspapers which passed through 
the London office alone in 1854 exceeded 53, 
000,000, being an increase of about 12 1-2 per 
cent. on the number in 1853, The average 
weight of a newspaper is about three ounces and 
a half. No record is kept of the whole number 
of newspapers circulated by the post. The num- 
ber of book packets which passed through the 
London office last year was about 375,000, the 





Can they prefer a close, though courtly, crowd 
To clover-bloom, and Zeypher breathing free ? 





average weight being ten ounces.—First Report 
on the Post Office. , 
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THE LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

1. Discorsi di Luigi Cornaro, intorno della 
Vita Sobria, 1550 to 1572. 

2. L’Arte de Godere Sanita Perfetta de Lro- 
NARDO LeEssio. 1563. 

3. De la Longevite Humaine et de la Quantite 
de vie sur la Globe. Par F. FLOURENS, 
Membre de l’Academie Francaise, etc., etc., 
Paris, 1855. 


THERE are two things we chiefly wish for while 
we remain in this world—health, to make life 
enjoyable; and length of days, to make it last- 
ing. To obtain both depends mainly upon our- 
selves. 

We do not simply die, we usually kill our- 
selves. Our habits, our passions, our anxieties 
of body and mind—these shorten our lives, and 

revent us from reaching the natural limit of 
Goon existence. 

The key to health and long life is sobriety of 
living. It is the fashion of the present day to 
restrict the term sobriety to moderation in the 
use of intoxicating liquors. Misery and crime 
and death we trace readily to the neglect of this 
species of sobriety. We do not hesitate to say 
of a drunkard that he has killed himself, but we 
rarely speak of over-eating as a serious or fre- 
quent shortening of life. Yet the food they eat 
causes to mankind at large more sleepless 
nights, more unhappy days, and more shorten- 
ing of life, than all the liquors they consume. 
“Oh! miserable and unhappy Italy,” wrote Cor- 
naro, three centuries ago, “dost thou not see 
that gluttony is killing every year more people 
than would perish in a season of most severe 

estilerce, or by the fire and sword of many 

ttles ?” 

A sober life implies moderation in all things. 
“Tt consists,” says Cornaro, “in moderate eat- 
ing, in moderate drinking, and in a moderate 
enjayment of all the pleasures of life. In keep- 
ing the mind moderately but constantly employ- 
ed, in cultivating the affections moderately, n 


avoiding extremes of heat and cold, and in|? 


shunning excessive excitement either of body 
or of mind.” 

And so Lessius, a follower and amplifier of 
the views of Cornaro, writes also in his “rt of 
Enjoying Perfect Health.* “ By a sober life,” 
he says, “I understand a moderate use of meat, 
and drink, such as accords with the tempera- 
ment and actual dispositions of the body, and 
with the functions of the mind. A sober life is 
a life of order, of rule, and of temperance.” 
Then as the moderate use he speaks of implies 
the consumption of meat and drink, both in just 
measure anil of proper kinds, he adds to his 
definition of a sober life, the following seven 
rules for actually living such a life :— 

1, Not to eat so much as will unfit the mind 
for its usual exertions. 


* L’Arte de Godere Sanita Perfetta, 1653, 
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2. Or so much as will make the body heavy 
and torpid. 

3. Not to pass hastily from one extreme of 
living to another, but to change slowly and 
cautiously. 

4, To eat plain and wholesome food. 

5. To avoid too great variety, and the use of 
curious made dishes. 

6. To proportion the quantity of food to the 
temperament, the age, and the strength of the 
eater, and to the kind of food he uses. 

7. Not to allow the appetite for food and 
drink to regulate the quantity we take, as this 
sensual desire is really the cause of the whole 
difficulty. 

- By these rules a sober life is to be led, and a 
perfect condition of health maintained. And 
the life thus led, though nominally a life of res- 
traint and privation, yet carries with it many 
pleasurable comforts. “A sober life,” says Les- 
sius, “gives vigor to the senses, mitigates the 
passions, preserves the memory, strengthens 
the mind, protects from the evils of intemper- 
ance, makes both body and mind more free in 
their operations, and prolongs the period of our 
existence.” 

But Cornaro has more fully sounded the 
praises of what he calls—“ That divine sobriety 
which is grateful to God, friendly to nature, the 
daughter of reason, the sister of virtue, the 
companion of temperate living—modest, gentle, 
content with little, guided by rule and line in 
all its operations.” 

“From this sobriety,” he says, “as from a 
root, spring life, health, cheerfulness, bodily in- 
dustry, mental labor, and all those actions 
which are worthy of a well-formed and well- 
disciplined mind. Laws, divine and human, 
favor it. From it, like clouds from the sun, fly 
repletions, indigestions, gluttonies, —— 
humors, distempers, fevers, griefs, and the per- 
ils of death. Soheun allures a noble heart, 
its safety promises to allan agreeable and lasting 
reservation. Its happiness invites every one, 
with little disturbance, to the acquisition of its vic- 
tories. And, finally, it ye = ~ a grateful 
and benignant ian of life to poor and 
rich, ra a vc to young and old ; teach- 
ing to the rich, moderation—to the poor, econo- 
my—to man self-restraint, and to woman mod- 
— providing the old witha defence from death ; 
and for the young, placing the hopé of a long life 
on a foundation more firm and more secure.” 

And still, as if he could not come to dn end 
of its praises, the eloquent old man—conclud- 
ing this, his first Discourse, at the age of eighty- 
three—begins anew in warmer wo “ Sobri- 
ety purifies the senses, lightens the body, gives 
vivacity to the intellect, cheerfulness to the 
mind, strength to the memory, quickness to the 
movements, readiness and decision to the actions. 
By it the soul, relieved, as it were, from its 





terrestrial load, enjoys a large part of itsenatu- 
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ral liberty ; the spirits tae language of the 
times) move pleasant ugh the arteries, the 
blood runs through the veins, a temperate and 
agreeable warmth produces ble and tem- 
perate efforts ; and, finally, all our powers, with 
a most beautiful order, preserve a joyous and 
grateful harmony. O most holy and innocent 
sobriety,” he concludes, “the only cooler of 
nature, gracious mother of human life, true 
medicine of mind and body—how ought men 
to praise thee, and to thank thee for thy cour- 
teous gifts !”* 

For all these eulogies of Cornaro there is an 
undoubted substratum of truth and fact; and 
we are safe in conceding that, from the sober 
life of Lessius and Cornaro, two main blessings 
are likely to flow—health, with its attendant 
comforts, and long life, with its continued en- 
joyments. Let us leave the former for the pres- 
nt, since health is a blessing which all have expe- 
rienced more or less, and all can judge of and 
value. But we may usefully consider the old 
age to which this life is to lead us. 

Now, in regard to this old age there are three 
things we naturally ask— 

rst, At what time of life does old 
so oe begin, and how long does it naturally 
it 

Second, Is this old age really worth having? 
Is it worth living for? Will it repay us for the 


self-restraint and self-denial which are necessary 


to attain it? And 

Third, Should we realiy reach and value it, 
how is it to be best nursed and upheld ? 

First. The first of these is the most difficult 
to answer. Up to the present time we have 
only been able to hazard guesses, both as to 
when old age begins, and when life naturally 
ends. What David puts into the mouth of 
Moses we still generally receive as a fair expres- 
sion of the truth regain g the length of human 
life: “The days of our years are. threescore 
years and ten; and if by reason of strength they 
be fourscore years, yet is their strength, labor 
and sorrow, for it is soon cut off, and we fly 
away.”+ And fixing the limit of life at seventy 
or eighty, we of course reckon old age to begin 
a { many years earlier. 

ut physiological anatomy has recently come 
to our aid, and professes now to give us definite 
and precise views, in both to when old 
age begins, and when the complete life of man 
naturally ends. 

The life of the body naturally divides itself 
into two parts. During the first, the body in- 
creases in size and igues ; In the second, 
it decreases or becomes less. ‘The first half in- 
cludes the two stages of infancy and youth— 
the second half, those of manhood and decay. 
These are the four periods or epochs of human 
life which are generally received and spoken of. 

* Cornaro, Discorso Primo. 

t Realm xc., verses 10—(a song of Moses.) 


And we divide each again into an earlier and later 
riod of uncertain duration. We talk of later 
infancy, of early youth, of full manhood, of de- 
clining old age, without attaching any fixed or 
definite ideas to these expressions. ; 

“TI propose, however,” says M. Flourens, in a 
book which has recently awakened the attention 
of all Paris—“I pro the following natural 
divisions and natural durations for the whole life 
of man :— 

“ The first ten years of life are infancy, proper- 
ly so called; the second ten is the period of 
boyhood; from twenty to thirty is the first 
youth; from thirty to forty the second. The 
first manhood is from forty to fifty-five; the se- 
cond from fifty-five to seventy. is period of 
manhood is the age of strength, the manly period 
of human life. From seventy to eighty-five is 
the first period of old age, and at eighty-five the 
second old age begins.” ‘These periodsall shade 
insensibly into each other, so that, in an actual 
life, we can hardly tell where the one ends and 
the other begins. ‘They vary in length, also, in 
different individuals, and most men now-a-days 
become old and die while they ought still to 
have been in the period of early manhood. 

The limits thus assigned by Flourens to the 
several periods of life are not wholly arbitrary, 
like those we generally talk of; on the contrary, 
a more or less sound physiological reason is as- 
signed for each. Infancy proper ceases at ten 
years, because then the second toothing is com- 

leted—boyhood at twenty, because then the 
es cease to increase in length—and youth 
extends to forty, because about that time the 
body ceases to increase in size. Enlargement 
of bulk after that period consists chiefly in the 
accumulation of fat. The real development of 
the of the body has already ceased. In- 
stead of increasing the strength and activity, 
this latter growth weakens the body and poten 
its motions. Then, when growth has ceased, 
the body rests, rallies, and becomes invigorated. 
Like a fortress, with all its works‘complete, its 
garrison in full numbers, and threatened with an 
early siege, it repairs, arranges, disposes — 
thing within itself. The new stores it daily 
receives are employed in fully equipping, in 
strengthening, in rebuilding and in maintaining 
every part in the greatest perfection and effi- 
ciency. This period of internal invigoration 
lasts fifteen years, (that of the first manhood,) 
and it maintains itself for ten or fifteen years 
more, when old age begins. 

And what marks the beginning of old age ? 
In youth and manhood we perform a usual dai- 
ly amount of physical and mental labor ; but we 
are able todo more. Let an emergency arise, 
and we find within us a reserve of strength which 
enables us to accomplish far heavier labors; we 
double or triple our exertions, we accomplish 
the unusual work, and after a little rest we are 





as strong and hale as ever. Old age has come 
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on when we can no do this, when the nat- 
ural strength is barely sufficient for the daily 
work, when anything unusual fatigues, and ex- 
traordinary efforts sensibly injure the health. 
When the reserve of s is exhausted, the 


age of decline has fairly begun, It is by drawi 


upon this natural store of reserved stren 
through excess in living, faster than it can be nat- 
urally repaired, that manhood is shortened, and 
old age so often prematurely entered. 

And, besides, old age is distingui by this, 
that it brings with it a general weakening of 
the whole body. It is not the lungs, or the 
heart, or the nerves, or the muscles that lose 
their tone, and become incapable of unusual or 
prolonged exertion. Local disease may weaken 
one organ, while all the others remain sound and 
vigorous as ever. But old age impairs all alike. 
Each, so to agetis has consumed its treasured 
stores of surplus strength, and, living as it were 
from hand to mouth, is barely able to accom- 
plish the daily task which the bodily movements 
impose upon it. 

et old age does make itself felt more, in 
every individual, upon some one organ 
upon all the others. There is a weak member 
in every man’s body.. All parts are not alike 
strong and healthy inany of us. On this weak 
member old age tells most sensibly ; and hence 
in one man the decline of strength first distinct- 
ly manifests itself upon the lungs, in another 
upon the stomach, and in a third upon the heart. 
And as the excessive weakening of any one organ 
influences, hampers, we may'say, and obstructs, 
all the rest, it may — that this weakness, 
original or acquired, of one important organ, 
may suddenly arrest life altogether when the age 
of decline arrives. Asa penalty for the exces- 
sive use which has impaired that organ, old age 
may be barely reached before the whole machin- 
ery of life spontaneously stops, and is arrested 
at once. 

Such are the periods into which M. Flourens 
divides the natural life of man, and such the 

hysiological reasons assigned for the duration 
. ascribes to each. His second period of old 
age begins at eighty-five, and thus the complete 
natural life of man, according to his view, can 
scarcely fall short of a century. Buyt that the 
natural normal life of man ought to carry him on 
to his hundreth year, is a somewhat startling as- 
sertion. We naturally ask, therefore, for further 
proof upon this special point. 

What says experience, for example, to this 
alleged long life as natural to man ? 

“The man,” says Buffon, “ who does not die 
of accidental diseases, lives everywhere to ninety 
or a hundred years.” This is the answer of 
experience—experience from the mouth of an 
eminent naturalist. 

“ When we reflect,” he adds, “ that the Euro- 
pean, the Negro, the Chinese, the American, the 
civilized and the savage, rich and poor, citizen 


and peasant—otherwise differing so much from 
each other—are yet all alike in this, that the 
same measure, the same interval of time, separ- 
ates their birth from their death—that difference 
in race, in climate, in food, in comforts makes no 

ienowiclge that the length of lie opents 
acknow at the ife depends 
neither upon habits manners, nor quality of Food ; 
that nothing can change the laws of mech- 
a he | which the number of our years is 
regulated.” 

All this istrue. The | of life depends 
on the essential constitution of our internal 
organs. 

That comparatively few men reach ninety or 
a hundred years is tee true, says He ~ he 
but that is because of the interference of dis- 
turbing causes. Most men die of disease ; only 
a oat number die of old age. In our artificial 
life, the moral is more frequently sick than the 
physical man. Ina calmer moral atmosphere, 
entire lives would be more frequently spent. 
“ Almost all,” says Buffon, “ oual their lives in 
fear and contention, and most men (most French- 


than|men, of course he means) die of chagrin.” 


Among savage tribes it is the same. Fewdiea 
na death. All die by accidents, by hunger, 
by wounds, by the poison of serpents, by epi- 
demic diseases, etc. That few really reach their 
hundreth year, therefore, experience repeats, is 
no proof that such is not the natural term of 
human life. 

Haller, professedly a physiologist, likewise 
investigated this question historically, or by the 
light of recorded experience. He collected to- 

ther all the authenticated instances of long 

ife. Of these, the two extreme cases are the 
Englishman, Thomas Parr, who died in the 
reign of Charles I. at the age of 152, and ano- 
ther less certain case of 169. His conclusion— 
not a very precise one—is, that the utmost limit 
of human life is not within two hundred years 
(non citra alterum seculum!) But though him- 
self a physiologist, this deduction of Haller is 
only a fistorica one. It is based on no physio- 


logical data. 

*aWhat, then does physiology say? Buffon 
not only investigated the subject historically, or 
by the light of experience, as we have seen, but 
he was the first - to study it physiologically. 
He writes as follows: “The total duration of 
life may be estimated to a certain degreee by 
that of the durations of a& animal’s growth. .. . 
Man increases in height up to his sixteenth or 
eighteenth year, and ye e full development in 
size of all be his body is not completed 
till the thirtieth year. The dog attains its full 
length in one year, and only in the second year 
—— thiet® growth in a size. Man, 
w. es thirty years to , lives ninety or a 
hundred years. The dog eich grows only dur- 





ing two or three years, lives only tenor twelve ; 
and it is the same with most other animals.” 
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This passage contains the germ of an idea 
which he afterwards develops more clearly. 
“ The duration of life in the horse,” he says, “ as 
in all other species of animals, is proportfonate 
to the length of time during which it grows. 
Man, who takes fourteen years to grow, may 
live six or seven times as long; that is to nine- 
ty or a hundred years. The Sieg which com- 
pletes its growth in four years, may live six or 
seven times as long; that is to twenty or thirty 
years.” 

And again, “ As the stag is five or six years 
in growing, it lives also seven times five or six ; 
that is, to thirty-five or forty years.” 

So far, Buffon lays down the true physiologi- 
cal problem. ‘The length of life is a multiple of 
the length of growth. His own deductions as 
to the true multiple were uncertain, because his 
data were so. He did not know accurately at 
what age the growth of man and other animals 
really ceased, or what was the true sign of such 
cessation. At this point M. Flourens takes the 
question up; and with more accurate anatomical 
and physiological data. he has arrived at what he 
believes, and what certainly appears, more reli- 
able results. 

“T find,” he says, “ the true sign of the term 
of animal growth in the reunion of the bones to 
their epiphyses. So long as this union does not 
take place, the animal grows. As soon as the 
bones are united to their epiphyses, the animal 
ceases to grow.” 

In man this reunion takes place at the age of 
twenty foams, and he lives to ninety or a hundred. 
The following table contains the other data given 
‘by M. Flourens :— 


Man grows for 20 years, and lives 90 or 100 
ee 


The camel, 8 40 

The horse, 5 25 

The ox, 4 15 to 20 
The lion, 4 20 

The dog, 2 10 to 12 
The cat, 11-2 9 or 10 
The hare ] ° 8 

The guinea-pig, 7 months, 6 or7 


By these data the result of Buffon is correct- 
ed. All the larger animals live about five times 
longer than they instead of six or seven 


times, as inferred by Buffon. This by a physio-| Sa: 


logical analogy, the ordinary natural life of a 
manis fixed at a hundred years. He grows 
twenty, and five twenties make up the hundred. 
If some few men live beyond the hundred years, 
it may be that their natural growth was also unu- 
sually prolonged. Or some extraordinary pru- 
dence in living, or uncommon constitutional 
—— may have secured for these rare indi- 
viduals their extraordinary length of life. 

But, having arrived at a degree of comparative 
certainty in regard to the ordinary or natural 
length of human life, we turn with renewed in- 
terest to these extraordinary lives. Can any 
general physiological relation or law be discover- 
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ed, by which the utmost possible or extreme limit 
of human life is determined—that limit beyond 
which man cannot possibly live? To this ques- 
tion physiology as yet returns no answer. It 
falls back in its turn upon historical experience, 
and even from that source gathers only pre- 
sumptive evidence. 

We have seen that, from a consideration of 
the extreme cases of long life to be found upon 
record, Haller had concluded that the extraor- 
dinary limit of life approached to two centuries. 
Buffon reached the same conclusion by a differ- 
ent progess. The ordinary life of a horse is 
twenty-five years ; but there is a case on record 
of a horse of the Bishop of Metz which lived 
fifty years, or double the ordinary length of a 
horse’s life. “The same should happen in other 
species, and therefore in the human species,” 
says Buffon. Man, he concludes, may live to 
double the ordinary length of life. 

In aid of this analogical argument of Buffon, M. 
Flourens brings further facts. ‘Thecamel which 
hasan ordinary life of forty or fifty years, has lived 
toahundred. The lion, which lives commonly to 
twenty, may live to forty and even to sixty. 
Dogs have lived twenty, twenty-three and twen- 
ty-four years, and cats eighteen and twenty. 

rom all these cases united, he concludes—in re- 
gard to mammiferous animals, to which our accu- 
rate knowledge is at present confined—“ that it 
is a fact, a law—in other words the general ex- 
perience in regard to that class—that their extra- 
ordinary life may be prolonged to double the 
length of their ordinary life; that is to say, the 
extreme possible limit of human life is measured 
by ten times the period of growth. 

“ A first century,” he adds, “of ordinary life, 
and almost a second—a half century at least— 
of extraordinary life.” Such is the perspective 
which science opens up to man. It is true that 
science offers this great fund of life to us, more 
in the possible than the actual—plus in = 
quam in actu, to speak after the manner of the 
ancients ; but were it offered to us ir the actual, 
would the complaints of men cease? “ Begin 
by telling me,” said Micromegas, “ how many 
senses the men of your globe have ?”’.— We 
have seventy-two,” answers the inhabitant of 
turn; “and we complain every day of the 
smallness of the number.” .... “I don’t 
doubt it,” said Micromegas ; “ for on our globe 
we have nearly a thousand, and we are still tor- 
mented with vague desires.” 

Seconp. But an old thus protracted — 
a life continued to the full period of one century 
only—are they worth struggling for, are they 
worth living for, are they worth having when 
they come? Solomon speaks of them as “ evil 
days,” as years in which a man shall say, “I 
have no pleasure in them.” And he describes 
the infirmities of the period as “the day in 
which the keepers of the house shall tremble, 
and the strong men bow themselves, and the 
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grinders cease because they are few, and those 
that look out of the windows shall be darkened, 
and the doors shall be shut in the streets . . . 
and all the daughters of music shall be brought 
low... prey shall be in the way, and the 
almond-tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper 
shall be a burden, and desire shall fail.” 

The frailties of extreme old age are truly 

ictured in the figurative language of Solomon. 
Physical strength declines as old age advances ; 
this fact is unquestionable. But for this decline 
of strength, does old age bring with it no com- 
pensation? “The physical loses,” says Cornaro, 
“that is certain.” “The moral gains,” says 
Cicero, ‘‘ More than the physical loses,” says 
Buffon “A noble compensation,” says Flour- 
ens. “It makes one wish to become old,” says 
Montaigne. “And then how advantageous to 
live long,” adds Cornaro ; “ for if one is a cardi- 
nal, he may become pope as he grows older; if 
he occupy a distinguished place in a republic, he 
may become its chief; if he be a learned man, 
or excel in any art, he may excel in it still 
more.” . 

We might quote the praises which Cornaro 
lavishes on old age. But seeing him bear so 
joyously his many years, we almost identify him 
at ninety-five with old age in person, and feel as 
if he were only sounding the praises of the an- 
cient Cornaro himself. 

Cicero, on the other hand, wrote of old age 
when he was still too young. His praises read 
sweetly, and contain much truth; but it is the 
composition we admire, as much as the senti- 
ment it embodies. We reflect that Cicero, in 
talking of old age, was still far from the period 
when he might speak of it from experience. 
He was only composing a theme which he had 
set himself asa task. 

But at seventy years of age, Buffon, who re- 
garded himself as still young, wrote—not of 
set purpose, but incidentally, and among his 
other writings—concerning old age. We listen 
as to the true and genuine homage of one who 
stands on the confines of both periods, and feels 
himself entitled to speak freely of each—when, 
in contrasting his own state with that of young- 
er men around him, he says,—* Every day that 
I rise in good health, have I not the enjoyment 
of this day as immediately and fully as you 
have? If I conform my movements, my appe- 
tites, my desires, to the impulses of a wise nature 
alone, am I not as wise and more happy than 
you? And the view of the past, which awakens 
the regrets of old fools, offers to me, on the 
contrary, the enjoyments of memory, agreeable 
pictures, precious images, which are worth more 
than your objects of pleasure; for they are 
pleasant, these images, they are pure, they call 
up only amiable recollections. The inquietudes, 
the chagrins, all the troop of sadnesses which 
accompany your youthful enjoyments, disappear 


Regrets ought to disap in like manner; 
they are mei the last ies of that foolish 
vanity which never grows old. 

“Let us not forget another advantage, or at 
least a powerful compensation, which contributes 
to the happiness of old age. This is, that the 
moral gains more than the physical loses. In 
fact, the moral gains everything ; and if some- 
thing is lost by the physical, the compensation 
iscomplete. Some one asked the philesopher 
Fontenelle, when ninety-five years of » 
which twenty years of his life he mata 
most? ‘I regret little, he replied; ‘and yet 
the happiest years of my life were those between 
the fifty-fifth and the seventy-fifth.’ He made 
this confession in good faith, and his experience 
arose out of these sensible and consoling 
truths. At fifty-five years a man’s fortune is es- 
tablished, his reputation made, consideration is 
obtained, the state of life fixed, pretensions 
given up or satisfied, projects overthrown or es- 
tablished, the passions for the most part calmed 
or cooled, the career nearly completed, as re- 
gards the lahors which every man owes to soci- 
ety; there are fewer enemies, or rather fewer 
envious persons who are capable of injuring us, 
because the counterpoise of merit is acknowl- 
edged by the public voice.” 

“ The spirit increases in perfection,” says Cor- 
naro, “as the body grows older.” It becomes 
fitted for new duties and exercises of mind; for 
the development of the human faculties is not 
simultaneous, it is successive. ‘lhose which 
rule at one period, become subordinate at an- 
other. “In youth,” says Flourens, “ the atten- 
tion is quick, lively, always on the alert, fixes 
itself on everything, but reflection is wanting. 
In manhood, attention and reflection are united, 
and this constitutes the strength of manhood. 
In old age, attention lessens, but reflection in- 
creases ; it is the period in which the human 
heart bends back on itself, and knows itself 
best.” 

“The old man,” says M. Reveille Parise, 
“smiles sometimes, he very rarely laughs. 
Goodness, that grace of old age, is often found 
under a grave and severe exterior, for the first 
comes from the heart, and the second from the 
physical being, which has become weak. Pa- 
tience is the privilege of old age. A great ad- 
vantage of a man who has lived long is, that he 
knows how to wait. In the old man, every- 
thing is submitted to reflection.” 

Thus old age has its pleasures, it appears, 
and its compensations. It is by no means the 
unenjoyable  _ we are apt tofancy it. For 
its calm and reasonable pleasures, wise men 
praise it above the other periods of life. It is 
surely worth living for, therefore. It is even 
worth sacrificing the pleasures of youthful ex- 
cess, if by so doing we can hope to reach and 





in the picture which represents them to me. 


live through it. Butif it begin only at seventy— 
the natural termination of manhood, pene 
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to M. Flourens—how few ever do reach it! 
and of these, again, how few have left them- 
selves in a condition to taste its peculiar enjoy- 
ments and compensations ! 

Tamm But if old age be an enjoyable pe- 
riod of life—if it be really worth living to, and 
living for, it is worth caring for, when reached. 
It is to be reached, as we have seen, by living a 
sober life ; it is to be reached in good health, 

a reasonable obedience to the rules of Lessius. 

But when this green and worthy old age is at- 

— how is it to be nursed and specially up- 
eld 

With a view to this special end, M. Reveille 
Parise has laid down four simple rules. 

The First is to know how to be old. There 
is very much in this rule. “Few people know 
how to be old,” was one of the sayings of 
Rochefoucauld; and the philosophy of this 
knowledge is expressed oe Voltaire in the 
couplet : 

De'son ogt a tous les imalhours®: 

The sEcOND rule is to know oneself well. 
Both of these precepts are more philosophical 
than medical, and yet both lie at the basis of a 
successful mediaal management, at the period 
when age and ill health are so likely to 
conjoin. 

@ THIRD rule is to make a suitable adjust- 
ment of the daily life. Good physical habits 
roduce health, as good moral habits produce 
ppiness. Old men who do every day the 
same thing, with the same moderation and the 
same relish, live forever! “One can scarcely 
believe,” says Reveille Parise, “ how far a little 
health, well treated, will carry us.” And “ the 
rule of the sage,” says Cicero, “is to make use 
of what one has, and to act in everything ac- 
— to one’s strength.” 
the FOURTH rule is, to attack every mal- 
ady at its beginning. In youth, there is a 
reserve of foree—a dormant life, as it were, 
behind the visible acting life. The first life be- 
ing in danger, this second life comes to its aid— 
and thus youth rallies after much neglect or ill 
usage, and still lives on. But old age has no 
such reserve life. Every ailment of age, there- 
fore, must be taken up quick and cut short, if 
the single, unsupported, easily enfeebled life is 
to be surely upheld. 

By following these fundamental rules, and 
the practical precepts as to diet, exercise, tem- 
perature, etc., which M. Reveille Parise deduces 
from them, can we prolong life? No; we can- 
not, by any art, prolong life, in the sense of 
making it the limit prescribed by the con- 
stitution of man. But we shall be able to live 
an entire and complete life— extending our 
days as far as the laws of our individual consti- 
— ay ey age the more general laws 

-which regulate the constitution of the species, 
will admit of. > 





The subject, as we have sketched it, seems— 
indeed, really is—complete in itself. And yet 
speculative questions rise up in connection with 
it, some of which awaken doubts as to the main 
conclusion at which we have arrived. _ Grant 
that human life may naturally extend to a hun- 
dred years, or even to a century and a half, then 
we naturally say to ourselves,—Were men re- 
ally to live so long as this, and other animals in 

roportion, how thickly peopled the world would 
Seseaint If births greatly exceed deaths now 
among civilized nations, living at a state of 
peace, how would it be were men to live usually 
toa hundred years, with health and vigor in 
ye ! is reflection did a escape the 

t Buffon—great in genius and in capaci 
or speculation, but limited, like the Gor’ PA 
which he lived, and often erroneous, in his 
knowledge of facts. He met the objection it 
ene with a new and brilliant hy ar 

“ total ity of life on the ” he 
says, “is pre mer roe hd Sneath, which seems 
to destroy all, destroys nothing of that primi- 
tive life which is common to € ~ species of 

nized beings. . . . God, in creatin 
the frst individuals of each species of onal 
and vegetable, not only gave form to the dust 
of the earth, but rendered it living and anima- 
ted by including in each individual a greater or 
smaller number of active principles, of living 
organic molecules, indestructible in their nature, 
and common to all — beings. These 
molecules pass from body to body, on serve to 
maintain and continue the life, or to nourish 
and enlarge the body of every individual alike ; 
and after the dissolution of the body, after its 
destruction, even its reduction to ashes, these 
organic molecules, upon which death has no 

wer, still survive, pass into other beings, and 
ring to them nourishment and life. Every 
production, every renewal, every increase by 
generation, by nutrition, by development, sup- 
poses then a preceding destruction, a conversion 
of substance, a transport of these organic mole- 
cules which never mulliply, but which, always 
existing in equal number, keep nature always 
equally alive, the earth equally peopled, and al- 
ways equally resplendent with the first glory of 

Who, afer reading th id 
0, after readi is e, will deny to 
Buffon the praise both of meen mt cloquace? 
No wonder he has charmed and captivated so 
many generations of admiring readers, and 
uaded them to receive his poetical imagin- 

Ings as the d of true science. 

e entire doctrine of Buffon, that the quan- 
tity of life on the globe is fixed, is a pure spec- 
ulation. His organic molecules are a second 
still more etherial imagination, devised to ex- 
plain the possibility of the first. Except asa 
curious hypothetical notion, wherewithal to 


while away an idle hour, we would dismiss the’ 


first not only from our books, but from our 


Beam wes aes as 
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thoughts. It can scarcely, in any way, be con- 
nected with the ate knowledge of our 
time. The second speculation is only to be 
numbered with the vain fancies, antiquated 
though fine, which abound so much in the purely 
poetical physical philosophy of past centuries. 

And yet there is a charm in this poetical phi- 
dsophy which makes us regret, while we dis- 
miss it. We cannot help admiring the specu- 
lators of the olden time, as men of finely-gifted 
minds. And we envy them those happy hours 
of creative inspiration, when, by their midnight 
lamps, or beneath the shade of academic groves, 
they built up poetical worlds, and by imagina- 
tive methods constructed and regulated all 
their wheels. 

It is no doubt owing to feelings of this kind 
that the great views of Buffon, the substance of 
his eloquence, possess still the power to charm 
and influence M. Flourens. “I reject,” he 
says, “the organic molecules of Buffon, as I do 
the Monads of Leibnitz, They are only philo- 
sophic expedients for removing difficulties 
which they do not remove. I study life in 
neither of these, but in living beings them- 
selves; and from this study I learn two things 
—irst, that the number of species has been 
continually diminishing ever since animals have 
existed upon the globe; and, second, that the 
number of individuals in certain species has 
been, on the contrary, continually increasing. 
The result of these contrary actions is, that, 
taking every thing into account, the total quan- 
tity of life—by which I understand the total 
number of living beings—remains in effect, as 
Buffon has said, very nearly the same.” 

Tamed down into plain English, the eloquent 
imaginings of Buffon, as interpreted and under- 
stood by M. Flourens, amount simply to this, 
that the number of individual hving beings 
existing al one lime on the face of the earth has 
always been very nearly the same. Out of a 
purely speculative assertion like this, what good 
can be extracted? Does it really throw any 
light upon paleontological history, or derive 
any confirmation from such chapters of this his- 
tory as have yet been written? Does it enable 
us, in any degree, to understand better the Di- 
vine bey and procedure in the past, as it is 
recorded in the rocky strata—or in the present, 
as seen in the supposed progressive increase of 
the human race ? 

Nevertheless. M. Flourens, in the book before 
us, sets furmally to work to prove his two pro- 
positions. 

“ That species are always lessening in num- 
ber,” he says, “is evident from the fact that 
several species are known to have become ex- 
tinct in comparatively recent times. ‘The dodo 

become extinet since the Portuguese first 
visited the Isle of France in 1545. ‘The primi- 
tive types of nearly all our domestic animals— 


the ox, the horse, the camel, the dog—are all: 
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extinct. Immediately before the historic period 
the mammoth and the mastodon disappeared, 
leaving the elephant as the sole existing gigan- 
tic quadruped. Before these, again, the mega- 
therium, the dinotherium, and how many 
others ! 

“To take a special example. Not less than 
forty species of pachyderms are known to have 
lived on the soil of France, and of these the 
only one that now remains, is the wild boar; 
and of nearly.a hundred species of ruminating 
animals, only the ox, the stag,and the roebuck. 
Finally, M. Agassiz reckons not less than 
twenty-five thousand species of fossil fishes all 
lost, while we know only five or six thousand 
living fishes—and of extinct shells forty thousand 
are reckoned in a fossil state.” 

These facts are admitted, but the conclusion 
which M. Flourens hastily draws from them, 
is not admissible. 

Since life first appeared upon the earth, he 
says, species have always gone on diminishing. 
But of this assertion, the facts he has advanced, 
are no proof whatever. It is an undisputed 
fact in paleontology, that species, and even 
genera, have from time to time disappeared from 
the surface of the globe. But it is equally un- 
disputed that new species and genera have from 
time to time made their appearance—man him- 
self, so far as we know, being among the last. 
New forms constantly piece.“ the old. And 
who shall say that at any one of those epochs 
in which life most abounded, the number of spe- 
cies or genera was really less than in another? 
Who can even, with a show of reason, say— 
taking all species of living things together— 
that there are fewer genera or species on the 
earth at this moment—in air, land, and water— 
than at any former geologic era he could name ? 
All that can be safely said is, that man, as the 
dominant species, is gradually subduing and ex- 
tirpating some hundreds of other species in the 
present era, and that the individuals of his own 
species, and of a few useful domestic animals, 
are at the same time increasing somewhat in 
number. 

But in this latter increase is there anything 
more than an imaginary compensation for the 
other forms of life that are lessened or extir- 
pated? Is there in it any evidence of a system 
of compensation having been in existence in 
more ancient geological epochs? There is 
nothing of the sort. The imaginary law of 
Buffon is rendered in no degree more probable 
by the conjectural modifications of M. Flour- 
ens. All we can admit at present is, that the 
quantity of life upon the globe at any one time. 
and the formsin which this life manifests itself, 
are dependent upon the will of the Deity. To 
what general laws He has subjected this total 
quantity and these forms, we cannot even guess, 


Do these speculations as to the quantity of 
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life upon the globe, interfere in any way with}comfort. As to what would happen on the 
our reasonings and conclusions as to the natural! face of the globe, were all men so‘to live that 


and possible len 


h of human life? Not in the) none should fail to reach this great age—as to 


least. As an abstract result of physiological|how the people would multiply, and what 


inquiry, it has been rendered 


robable that would become of them,—these are questions 


from ninety to a hundred years is the natural’ which do not concern us as individuals anxious 
length of an ordinary human life. As a special) to live long—which, were we all to begin in- 
and individual positive result, affecting each of | continently so to live, could scarcely cause 
us to whom this information is given, it has|anxiety for generations to come, and which we 


been rendered further probable that, by leading 
a moderate and sober life, any of us may attain 
this length of life in comparative health and| 


may confidently leave to be answered by the 
ALL-DISPOSER. 





From the New York Observer. 


THE VERGE OF JORDAN. 


I stand upon the river’s verge, 
Its waves break at my feet; 

And can the roar of this dark surge 
Sound in my ear so sweet? 

Higher and higher swells its wave, 
Nearer the billows come; 

And can a dark and lonely grave 
Outweigh a long-loved home ? 


Tis not alone the billows’ roar 
That falls upon my ear ; 

But music from yon far off shore 
Is wafted sweet and clear ; 

For angel harps are turned to cheer 
My faltering human faith, 

And angel tongues are chanting there 
Triumphal hope in death. 


Though dim and faltering grows my sight 
It rests not on the grave: 

It sees a land in glory bright 
Beyond the darkening wave ; 

The gales that toss its crest of foam 
Come from that far-off shore,— 

They whisper of another home 
Where parting is no more. 


The everlasting hills arise, 
Bright in immortal bloom; 

The radiance of those sunny skies 
Iltumines e’en the tomb; 

And glorious on those hills of light 
I see my own abode.— 

E’en now its turrets are in sight— 
The city of our God! 


Loved faces look upon me now, 
And well-known voices speak ! 
O! when they left me long ago, 
I thought my heart would break! 
They beckon me to yonder strand, 
Their hymns of triumph swell, 
I see my own, my kindred band, 
Earth, home and time, farewell! 


Welcome, the waves that bear me o’er 
Though dark and cold they be! 

To gain my home on yonder shore 
Vl brave them joyously ; 

The snowy, blood-washed robe I'll wear— 
The palm of victory! 

Welcome, the waves that waft me there 

Though dark and cold they be! 


THE WIND. 


The wind went forth o’er land and sea, 
Loud and free; 
Foaming waves leapt up to meet it, 
Stately pines bow’d down to greet it, 
While the wailing sea 
And the forest’s murmured sigh 
Joined the ery, 
Of the wind that swept o’er land and sea, 


The wind that blew upon the sea 
Fierce and free, 
Cast the bark upon the shore, 
Whence it sail’d the night before, 
Full of hope and glee ; 
And the cry of pain and death 
Was but a breath, 
Through the wind that roar’d upon the sea. 


The wind was whixspering on the lea 
Tenderly ; 
But the white rose felt it pass, 
And the fragile stalks of grass 
Shook with fear to see 
* All her trembling petals shed, 
As it fled, 
So gently by,—the wind upon the lea, 


Blow, thou wind, upon the sea 
Fierce and free, 
And a gentler message send, 
Where frail flowers and grasses bend, 
On the sunny lea; 
For thy bidding still is one, 
Be it done 
In tenderness or wrath, on land or sea! 
Household Words, 








Moratitires. Marriage is the nursery of 
|Heaven—Jereny Taylor. 
Sleep is the fallow of the mind. 
| ‘There are graves no time can close. 
| Flattery is a sort of bad money, to which our 
vanity gives currency—Rochefoucault. 
Ceremony is necessary as the outwork and 
|defence of manners.—Chesterfield. 
| We seldom find people ungrateful so long as 
jwe are in a condition to serve them.—Roche- 
| foucault. 
Covetousness, like a candle ill-made, smothers 
jthe splendor of a happy fortune in its own 
'grease.—F. 
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From The Edinburg Review. | 

Art. VII.—The Chemistry of Common Life. | 

By James F. W. Jounston, M. D., F. R.| 

S. L. & E., Reader in Chemistry and Min-| 

eralogy in the University of Durham. 
vols. post 8vo. Biackwood: 1855. 

| 

THE common life of man is full of wonders, | 

chemical and physiological. The manner and 

means of our existence,—every necessary we 

consume,—every material comfort we enjoy,— 

all the parts and functions of the bodily organs 

through which we enjoy them,—everything, in 


to adern and enjoy it, and light and heat are 
awakened or extinguished at will. The inac- 


tive nitrogen dilutes the too energetic oxygen, 
so as to make dnimal life longer, and to sub- 


2\ject living fire to human contro]; while the 
{poisonous carbonic acid is rendered harmless 


to animal life by the very small proportion in 
which it is mixed with the other airs. 

One of the most admirable, indeed, of Na- 
ture’s wonders in the material world, is the 
purpose served by this carbonic acid gas. It- 
self poisonous in a high degree, it can be 
breathed by man with impunity only in very 


short, which concerns our daily individual life,| minute quantity ; that is, in an extreme state 
—abounds in admirable marvels, which chem-|of dilution. Hence, the atmosphere in which 
istry and chemical physiology disclose. Dr.|man lives contains only one gallon of this gas 
Johnston has described and discussed these|in every 2,500. And so small is this quantity, 
subjects, at once so familiar and so obscure,—|that the weight of carbon in this form which 
so universally felt and so imperfectly under-|the whole atmosphere contains, amounts only 
stood,—in one of the most agreeable and in-|to thirty-three grains out of the fifteen pounds 
structive publications of the present day. We!of air which press upon every square inch. 
shall follow him rapidly through the general| Yet by this comparatively minute quantity all 
divisions of his subjects, and terminate our ob-| vegetable life is nourished and sustained. 
servations by some of the examples which the ook out in the coming spring-time at the 
Doctor draws from the habits and wants of |bursting bud. Watch how 5 oa Ps the mid- 
our daily lives. |day sun, the tiny leaflet spreads out its yellow 
If we begin, for example, with that univer-|surface to the favoring rays. See how from 
sal air which floats around us,—which expands|day to day its hue becomes greener, and its 
our lungs and permeates every tissue of our|several parts increase in size. This growth 
bodies—modern chemistry informs us that,{will continue till closing summer finds the 
though considered simple and elementary by) little bud changed into a magnificent plant, 
the ancients, this air isa mixture of at least|clad with copious leaves, and successively 
three elastic fluids, equally subtle and invisible, |blooming with gay flowers, or borne down by 








and equally essential to the purposes which the 
atmosphere is intended to serve. These are 
the now well-known gases nitrogen, oxygen, 
and carbonic acid. In the first, flame dies and 
no life can persist; in the second, bodies burn 
and animals live with great intensity; in the 
third, both life and flame are extinguished. 
Though so different in their properties when 
taken singly, the admixture of them, which 
forms our atmosphere, is adjusted—in kind 
and in the relative proportions of each—to the 
condition of things both living and dead, which 
now obtains on the surface of the earth. 

Did the air consist of nitrogen only, the 
sun’s rays would be the sole source of heat 
wherever the atmosphere extended, and no 
existing plant or animal could flourish on the 
globe. Were it formed of oxygen only, fire, 
once kindled, would refuse to be extinguished, 
and conflagration would spread, till everythin 
combustible in the earth was consumed. Did 
it consist of carbonic acid only, death and com- 
parative stillness would reign everywhere, and 
the production of light and heat such as we 
can now command, would be utterly impossi- 
ble. But the happy mixture of the three 
gases which now prevails, renders everything 
possible. Under their united influence the 
rocks crumble to form a fertile soil, plants 
flourish to cover it with verdure, animals hve 


a burden of tempting fruit.. Autumn will 
succeed, to stop the growth and give a new 
color to its leaves; and chill winter will strip 
it of all its leafy pride, and, leave it naked as 
when spring-time began. 

Such is the yearly plant-life, as seen by the 
ordinary cultivator, or watched with daily care 
by the lover of vegetable nature. But, be- 
neath this outer open life, there is an inner se- 
cret life which the common eye does not see. 
A constant invisible intercourse has all the 
time been taking place between the external 
air and the most hidden parts of the internal 
plant. No sooner does the little leaf burst 
the swelling bud, than a thousand unseen 
mouths open on its surface to suck in the airy 
food which now for the first time comes within 
their reach. These minute mouths (stomata) - 
are scattered in millions over the leaf, now on 
its upper, now on its under side, and now on 
both—according to the circumstances in which 
the plant is destined to live. Beginning with 
the first dawn of sunlight, they perpetually 
suck in carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and 
give off oxygen gas in nearly equal volume, 
ull the sun goes down. ‘Then, with a view to 
other chemical ends, and, obedient to the re- 
tiring sun, they change the nature of their 





work. While darkness lasts, they take back 
carbonic acid from the air, and give out again 
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gas. And thus, day after day, 
the leafy labor proceeds, and by the aid of 
the raw materials which the working mouths 
thus incessantly carry out and in, other vital 
parts within the plant produce the varied forms 
of matter of which the vegetable substance con- 
sists. The solid stem is formed, as it were, 
of compressed and hardened air; and vast for- 
ests on a thousand hills thus steal from the 
atmosphere the carbonaceous matter of which 
they mainly consist. 

ut a marvel of wondrous forethought dis- 
closes itself as we interrogate more nearly this 
mutual relation between terrestrial plant-life 
and the air which surrounds it. The quantity 
of carbon in the air, as we have seen, is small ; 
—some thirty odd grains over every square 
inch. The active growth of v le matter 
over the entire surface of the globe, is able to 
convert the whole of this carbon into the sub- 
stance of solid wood within the lifetime of a 
single generation of men. But hundreds of 
generations of men have already lived on the 
earth, and thousands of generations of other 
animals before him, yet carbon is as abundant 
in the atmosphere as ever, and vegetable 
growth, in similar circumstances, quite as lux- 
uriant. There must, therefore, be some nat- 
ural sources of supply from which carbonic 
acid gas flows into the air, as fast as the leafy 
mouths withdraw it. These sources, also, 
must be watched and regulated, that they 
may not pour it in so fast as to increase unduly 
the natural proportion of this poisonous gas 
in an atmosphere which man and countless 
other animals perpetually breathe. These sev- 
eral conditions are beautifully fulfilled by a 
series of compensating natural operations, 
which, like the growth of plants, form a part 
of the existing system of things; and, like it, 
never cease to proceed at a duly measured 


ace. 
PeThus, lants die, and the carbon of their 
stems A leaves is gradually resolved again 
into carbonic acid by the gradual progress of 
decay, or by the quicker agency of fire. Or 
the plant is eaten by the living animal, and 
after many chemical changes within the ani- 
mal’s body, its carbon is breathed forth again 
from the lungs and skin in the form of car- 
bonic acid. In these several ways the very 
same carvon which the plant-leaf has taken 
from the air, is again, in a great measure, re- 
turned to it. A certain small and indefinite 
a of their carbon is indeed yearly 
uried in the soil, or covered up in the depths 
of the sea, or accumulated in and dismal 
swamps. But to make up for this, the earth 
itself, from bubbling springs, from myriads of 
unseen fissures, and from the open mouths 
of many volcanoes pours forth a ceaseless con- 
tribution of carbonic acid gas,—ceaseless, yet in 
such wise limited, that so long as vegetation 
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lasts, it cannot render the ey un- 
wholesome to animal life. To the ledge 
of these and many similar adjustments, 
study of the chemistry of the air we breathe 
has gradually led us. 

Turn now to the water we drink. In this 
admirable fluid, so clear, so bright, so grateful 
to the system, so healthful to the temperate, 
so necessary to all,—the delight of Grecian 
song,—the charm of the Eastern paradise,— 
of this fluid, lauded with justice by the phy- 
siologist, and worshipped, not unduly, by the 
total abstainer,—chemistry tells us that three- 
fourths of our apparently solid bodies consist, 
and that it forms nearly as large a proportion 
of all living vegetables during the height and 
vigor of their growth. In this fluid, looked 
upon as elementary till nearly our own times, 
modern research has taught us to see the result 
of a subtle union between the oxygen we have 
spoken of, and another gas, to which the name 
of hydrogen (water-former) has been given. 
Kindle this latter gas in the air, and it burns 
with a pale flame. Hold a cold bell glass over 
the flame, and its under surface will become 
bedewed with moisture, and drops of water 
will trickle down its sides. Collect this water 
and submit it toa current of electricity; the 
liquid will disappear, and in its stead the two 
gases oxygen and hydrogen will remain. These 
experiments prove, first, that while burning in 
the air, the hydrogen unites with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere and forms water; and, 
second, that the water thus formed consists of 
these two gaseous constituents only, compress- 
ed and bound together by some incomprehen- 
sible connexion, which it makes us no wiser to 
call chemical combination. 

It is, indeed, incomprehensible how water, 
the enemy of fire, should itself consist of two 
gases, the one of which burns most, readily, 
while the other is the great natural supporter 
of living fire. And it is equally strange that 
oxygen, so indispensable to animal life, should 
form eight-ninths by weight of a liquid in which 
few terrestrial animals can live for more than 
two or three seconds of time. By no known 
theory of BP ragpmns or mechanical union can we 
satisfactorily explain how properties so new 
should be the result of such chemical combi- 
nations. 

The chemical study of this water in its re- 
lations to animal and vegetable life presents 
new points of interest. The most important 
of its chemical properties are so familiar to us 
that we rarely think of them, and certainly do 
not sufficiently prize them. Pure water has 
neither taste, nor smell, nor pungency. It is 
neither sour like vinegar, nor sweet like sugar, 
nor alkaline like soda. It irritates no nerve of 
sensation, even the most delicate, nor is the 
tenderest part of the animal frame disturbed 
by contact with this universal fluid, It is thus 
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fitted to penetrate unfelt into the subtlest tis- 
sues, and without causing the slightest jar to 
flow along the finest, most sensitive, and most 
hair-like vessels. It soothes and ass 
wherever it comes, lessening inflammation, lul- 
ling pain, diluting unhealthy fluids within the 
, and washing morbid humors and waste 
materials from the sickly and changing frame. 

Again, as a cooling agent water is equally in- 
valuable. Ina dry and thirsty land we feel and 
acknowledge the pleasure of bathing our heated 
bodies in the sea or the running stream, But we 
are less sensible how it watches over us, as it 
were, every passing moment, dispelling each 
rising heat, and removing from the body every 
excess of warmth which might disturb the 
equable working of its many parts. Do we eat 
inflammatory food, or drink over-stimulatin 
fluids, the excess of bodily warmth we. 
converts a portion of water into vapor, and the 
lungs throw it off into the air. Do we by hard 
labor, or other usual exertion, exalt the temper- 
ature of the oe the mt ton again takes up 
the superfluous heat, and bathing in perspiration 
both Senand lungs restrains with due bounds the 

wing inflammation. 

But more widely useful still in relation to 
vegetable and animal life is the property which 
water possesses of dissolving and rendering fluid 
a host of usually solid bodies. Put sugar or 
salt into water, it disappears and becomes fluid 
and penetrative like water itself. The salt sea 
contains within its bosom many substances so 
dissolved ; the fluids that circulate through our 
veins are chiefly water, holding various com- 

nd bodies in solution; the moisture which 
the plant-root drinks in carries with it into 
root, stem, and leaf many substances it has taken 
up from the soil; and the purest waters we 
consume for domestic use are not free from 
foreign matters of mineral and organic origin. 
In all this there is a purpose, and good flows to 
all living things from this solvent power of 
water. 

It must suffice at present to mention one 
general benefit. Into the composition of the 
plant a variety of solid mineral substances enter, 
which it is the duty of the plant root to draw 
from the soil. In their solid form these sub- 
stances could neither move freely through the 
soil nor find their way into the fine pores of the 
little rootlets. But dissolved in water they 
move as freely as the liquid itself, and penetrate 
with it into the most delicate tissues of plant or 
animal. Thus along the finest vessels they 


ascend through stem and twig and leaf, and dis- 
tribute themselves wherever their presence is 


uired. 
"Sete woehowht the animal. Into all its parts, 
solid saline, and mineral, matters enter as a 
portion of their substance. These we 
introduce into the stomach along with our other 
food, but water must dissolve them there and 
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make them fluid before they can find their way 
into the blood and be afterwards conveyed to 
the parts of the body where their several ser- 
vices are required. And here comes into view 
a gaye of wise beneficence in what at first 
sight appears only a form of material evil. The 
impurities, as we call them, of natural waters are 
often of real advantage to those who drink them, 
supplying saline and mineral matters in which 
the is deficient, or which the 

nature of the —_ form of diet in a given region 
renders grateful to the enfeebled frame. The 
purest waters, therefore, are by no means to be 
considered as everywhere and in all cases the 
most wholesome. The natural waters of every 
locality are more or less medicated, so to speak, 
and the constitutions of the inhabitants by long 
use becomes adapted to their peculiar quality, 
and even their food is adjusted to it; so that to 
change their wonted beverage even for one 
more pure may sensibly afiect the health, for 
years to come, of —_ masses of people. 

Look next at the food weeat. This is either 
of —— or of animal origin, and what mod- 
ern chemistry tells us regarding it is not only 
full of rich uses and of deep personal interest to 
every one of us, but is in itself truly marvellous. 
For, first, it abolishes the artificial distinction 
which mere sense has long established between 
animal food and vegetable food. The bread we 
simply bake is no longer quite different in use 
and quality from the flesh meats on which learn- 
ed cooks exhaust their culinary skill. In bread 
we actually eat the substance of beef, and in 
bread and butter another form of that marbled 
flesh on which the eye of the epicure so placidly 
rests. In every variety of eatable plant there 
exists a portion of what chemists call gluten, 
which is nearly identical with the muscular part 
of animal flesh, and a proportion also of fut, 
which is absolutely identical with the fat of 
animals. How unphilosophical and vain, there- 
fore, the discipline which enjoins and makes a 
merit of abstaining from a substance when ob- 
tained from the body of an animal, and yet 
allows the use of the same substance when ob- 
tained from a vegetable ! 

Again, it shows us how curiously and by 
what admirable contrivances this food is prepar- 
ed for man. Of carbon and nitrogen, such as 
float in the air, combined with the oxygen and 
hydrogen gases already spoken of, the flesh and 
tissues of animals, and the solid portions of 
—— in great part consist. But of these 
only one, the oxygen, serves directly as food 
either to animal or to plant. The plant, as we 
have seen, sucks in at times ox--gen by ."*s leaves, 
and some of this oxygen, no doubt, co.iiributes 
to the formation of its growing substance. The 
animal, also, draws in oxygen from the air by 
its lungs, and uses it directly to build up the 
tissues of its body. Thus both animals and 
plants, to a certain small extent, feed upon raw 
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and unchanged oxygen. But neither plant nor 
animal can so consume or work up elementary 
= uncombined hydrogen, nitrogen, or car- 

n. . 

And here, in pursuing further our inquiries in 
regard to the way in which they are respectively 
fed,a great difference at once presents itself 
between the plant and the animal; while, at the 
same time, a close and predetermined relation 
is seen evidently to exist between them. 

It would be out of place here minutely to dis- 
cuss the way in which plants and animals are 
nourished and sustained. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that throughout what may be called dead 
or mineral nature there exist numerous, more 
or less simple, compounds of hydrogen, carbon, 
and nitrogen, which the plant is able to appro- 
priate and employ in building up its growing 
substance. In the air, for example, there floats, 
as we have seen, an unfailing supply of carbonic 
acid. ‘The same gas exists also in nearly all 
natural waters, and in the soil it is formed 
abundantly along with other comparatively sim- 
ple combinations of carbon. All these the plant 
takes in by its leaves or by its roots, and from 
them, by a still obscure chemistry, extracts and 
makes its own the carbon they contain. So 
from water and ammonia it takes hydrogen— 
from nitric acid, ammonia, and other compounds, 
it takes nitrogen—and from the dead earthy 
matter of rocks and soils it selects and takes up 
the so-called incombustible, inorganic, or min- 
eral mgredients which are necessary to the pro- 
duction of its perfect substance. 

Of raw and simple materials like these, the 
animal can make nothing. Among them all, 
water is the only one it can with safety intro- 
duce into its stomach, and upon this it cannot 
live or be sustained. It is upon the results of 
the plant’s labors—upon the substances of the 
plant’s body, the new and usually more complex 
combinations which the living plant has manu- 
factured from the simple compouuds which 
nature presents to it—that the herbivorous 
animal can alone support itself. Out of these, 
by wonderful methods, which we cannot explain, 
the plant forms starch, sugar, fat, and gluten, in 
all their varieties. So formed by the plant, 
the animal eats them; digests and changes 
them anew by a further mysterious chemistry 
which we are only now beginning faintly to fol- 
low; and finally fits them into appropriate 
a in its own body. This dead nature daily 
abors for the food of plants; the living plant 
daily labors for the food of animals. In the 
order of nature, the plant must precede, and 
accompany, and unceasingly work for the animal. 
Alone, in the midst of physical nature, man 
and all other animals elt be helpless, forlorn, 
and short-lived. 

Thus far, then, our science teaches us how 
different in relation to external things the life of 
plants .s from the life of animais, and yet how 





closely and inseparably they are connected ;— 
how selected first from earth and air to form 
the plant, the same matter next builds up the 
more curious animal frame; and when that is 
worn out, or dies, returns again to earth and air, 
to run the same course anew. It thus shows 
one simple though grand idea pervading all life, 
embodied in the existing course of animated 
nature, yet by its manifold and complex details, 
leading us perpetually to admire the surpass 
ing Workman from whose beneficent intellect 
it sprung. 

And in this plant, so essential to the life of 
all, what a miracle of chemical contrivance 
and chemical endowment it is! This little 
sporule, which the unassisted eye can scarcely 
discern,—in which even by the aid of the mic- 
roscope only an obscure structure can be observ- 
ed—in this little germ how much discernment 
and concealed intention really rests! Placed in 
one condition, it remains unalterably the same 
for an indefinite period of time. If life is there, 
it is life in a state of quiescent torpor; quiescent 
yet watchful; a life of most profound repose. 
Placed in another condition, it seems at once to 
perceive the change. It swells and moves; 
the inner being bursts its shell, and comes 
forth ; slowly and cautiously expands its grow- 
ing length; feels, as it were, and examines 
every substance it, touches; selects and rejects 
as suits its purpose; transforms each chemical 
body it takes up, and fits it for the place it is 
intended to occupy in the building about to be 
erected ; and with materials so collected and 
prepared, it builds unceasingly—without weary- 
ing, and after a predetermined plan—green leat, 
graceful twig, towering stem, blooming flower, 
luscious fruit, nourishing seed; till. through 
the wonderful working, mechanical and chemi- 
cal, of that hidden speck of life which so long 
slept in the microscopic germ, beauty and grace 
adorn the landscape, and inert useless matter 
has been abundantly converted into food for man. 
How slow and limited is our most advanced 
chemical knowledge, compared with that easy 
skill so richly given to this tiny seedlet ! 

Let us now leave those substances which are 
naturally necessary to human life, and consider 
for a little those things which by habit have 
become to modern nations a kind of second na- 
ture. In looking to modern life in this point 
of view, it appears widely distinguished not only 
from that of classic times, but even from that of 
the middle Sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
brandy, and o have all become familiar to 
Christian Europe and America within the last 
300 years. By the end of the 14th century, 
the cultivation of sugar had already become im- 

rtant in Western Asia and Northern Africa. 

rought into Spain by the Moors, and cultivat- 
ed in Andalusia, it was planted in the Madeiras 

by the Portuguese, who in 1520 
dy sixty sugar manufactories in the island 
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of St. Thomas alone. Thence it penetrated to 
America with the Spaniards, and became a 
staple article of Spanish American growth. 
Now, about 4500 millions of pounds of ree 
sugar, produced chiefiy in America, ear 
dasigh the hands of European pon yen 
merchants, while in addition nearly 500 millions 
of the same kind of sugar are extracted from 
the beet-root in Northern Europe, and con- 
sumed in the different countries of cur more 
eastern continent. It was not till the year 1659 
that sugar refining began to be practised in Eng- 
land; and in 1700, the consumption of all 
England was only 20 millions of pounds. Now, 
we are not only the great refiners of Europe, 
but by far the greatest consumers of sugar of 
every variety. In the year 1853, the consump- 
tion of the United Kingdom amounted to 818 
millions of pounds of sugar, being at the rate 
of 28 lbs. a year—upwards of a 
a week—for each of our population. hat a 
change in the habits and a of living of the 
people does this impiy ! 

The introduction and rapid spread of the 
habit of using tea is still more recent and 
remarkable. ‘The leaf was not brought to Eu- 


rope till about the beginning of the 17th century. 
Sugar refineries were already in operation in 
England, when in 1664 the East India Company 
thought a couple of pounds of tea a not unroyal 


gift tc present to the Queen of England. Now 
we consume at the rate of two pounds a head as 
the yearly allowance of every individual in the 
three kingdoms, and the total annual consump- 
tion of the United Kingdom is about 25,000 
tons, or sixty millions of pounds ! The use of 
this leaf is specially great in China and Thibet, 
in Russia, Holland, and England, and in the 
states and provinces of North America. The 
entire quantity consumed over this wide area, 
among about 500 millions of men, is roughly 
estimated at upwards of two thousand millions 
of pounds. 

Cotiee, though less a favorite among us than 
tea, is preferred to it by several of our Con- 
tinental neighbors. On the whole, perhaps 
the spread of coffee drinking during the last 
300 years has been more wonderful even than 
that of tea. It was not till the beginning of 
the 15th century that it was introduced into 
Arabia from Abyssinia. About the middle of 
the 16th, it began to be used in Constantinople, 
and in spite of the opposition of priests and 
Turkish ieaue, it may now be considered as 
the staple minor luxury of Mahomedan life. In 
the middle of the 17th century (1652), the first 
coffee-house was open in London; and now, two 
hundred years after, the yearly consumption of 
coffee in the United Kingdom has ed the 
large amount of 35 millions of pounds. The 
quantity of the coffee bean otal! bought and 
sold is about 600 millions of “oe every year, 
and it is in daily use among perhaps 120 mil- 
lions of men! 
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We may briefly over cocoa, the ancient 
beve and nutriment of the Mexican Incas, 
and still the favorite in modern times of Central 
America, of Italy, and of Spain. It is consum- 
ed to the extent of about 100 millions of pounds 
a year, and among 50 millions of men. 

But what is the chemistry of all this new 
food and drink, unknown to that ancient life, 
the manners and features of which form so 
great a part of our study at school? What 
new craving in our common nature have they 
awakened, what old craving more eably 
satisfied ? What is their physiological action, 
in short, and upon what chemical constituents 
does it depend? Why have entire nations so 
readily fallen into the new habits, and why do 
they so pertinaciously cling to them ? 

By her fireside, in her humble cottage, the 
bendy widow sits; the kettle simmers over the 
ruddy embers, and the blackened teapot on the 
hot brick prepares her evening drink. Her 
crust of bread is scanty; yet as she sips the 
warm beverage—little sweetened, it may be, 
with the produce of the sugar cane,—genial 
thoughts awaken in her mind; her cottage 
grows less dark and lonely, and comfort seems 
to enliven the ill-furnished cabin. When our 
suffering and wounded soldiers were brought 
down frozen and bleeding from the trenches 
before Sebastopol to the port of Balaklava, the 
most welcome relief to their sufferings was a 
pint of hot tea, which was happily provided for 
them. Whence this great solace to the weary 
and worn? Why out of scanty earnings docs 
the ill-fed and lone one cheerfully pay for the 
seemingly unnourishing weekly ounce of tea? 
From what ever-open fountain does the daily 
comfort flow which the teacup gently brings to 
the careworn and the weak ? 

The answer we are enabled to give to these 
questions is still very imperfect. Recent chem- 
ical and chemico-physiological researches have 
indeed thrown much interesting light on the 
nature, composition, and mode of action of the 
warm infusions we delight to drink, and we can 
so far satisfactorily account for many of their 
effects. We may expect our present views, 
however, to be materially modified by the 
results of future research, 

In the first place, past experiment has shown 
us that there is a remarkable chemical analogy 
among the four substances Chinese tea, Para- 

y tea, coffee, and cocoa, which are chiefly 
employed for the preparation of infused bever- 
= All of them in the roasted state in 
which they are used, contain aromatic oils in 
minute proportion, to which the peculiar aroma 
of each is due. All contain also a proportion of 
an astringent substance resembling the tannin 
of gall-nuts or oak bark. In three of them, 
Chinese tea, Paraguay tea, and coffee, is found 
a variable quantity of. a peculiar white crystal- 
line body, to which the name of theine or caffeine 








has been giten; while in cocoa a different but 
similar body exists, which is known by the 
name of theobromine. Of these three constitu- 
ents, which are all extracted by hot water, two 
—the volatile oil and the theine—are known 
to exercise a peculiar action upon the system. 
The oil possesses narcotic properties, intoxicates, 
occasions headaches and giddiness, and some- 
times paralysis in those who as tea-tasters are 
much exposed to its influence. New tea con- 
tains this oil in larger quantity than old tea 
fm and for this reason it is said that the 
Jhinese rarely use their tea till it has been kept 
over a year. ‘The small proportion of it which 
exists in tea as we get it in Europe, is not only 
harmless, but is probably one source of the 
soothing exhileration which tea and coffee pro- 
duce. 

The theine, again, is a bitter substance pos- 
sessing tonic or strengthening qualities, but dis- 
tinguished particularly by the property of re- 
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‘sustain her strength as well with less common 
food when she takes her tea along with it: 
while she feels lighter at the same time in 
spirits, more cheerful, and fitter for the dull 
work of life, because of this little indulgence.” 

The wide prevalence of the taste for infused 
beverages, illustrates in a marked manner the 
existence of common instinctive cravings among 
a large proportion of the human race. In trop- 
ical as well as arctic regions, the practice of 
using warm drinks equally prevails. Dr. John- 
son follows the topography of these harmless 
stimulants in the following terms :— 

“In Central America the Indian of native 
blood and the Creole of mixed European race 
indulge alike in their ancient chocolate. In 
South America the tea of Paraguay isan almost 
universal beverage. ‘The native North Ameri- 
can tribes have their Appalachian tea, their Os- 
wego tea, their Labrador tea, and many others. 
From Florida to Georgia in the United States, 





tarding the natural waste of the animal body.) 


and over ell the West India islands, the natur- 


Most people are now aware that the chief neces-| alised European races sip their favorite coffee ; 
sity for food to a full grown animal, arises from) while over the Northern States of the Union, 


the gradual and constant wearing away of the! 


and in the British Provinces, the tea of China is 


tissues and solid parts of its body. To repair|in constant and daily use. 


and restore the worn and wasted parts, food 
must be constantly eaten and digested. And 
the faster the waste, the larger the quantity of 
food which must daily be consumed, to make up 
for the loss which this waste occasions. Now 
the introduction of a certain quantity of theinc| 
into the stomach lessens the amount of waste| 
which in similar circumstances would otherwise} 
naturally take place. It makes the ordinary 
food consumed along with it, go further, there- 
fore,—or more correctly, lessens the quantity of 
food necessary to be eaten in a given time. A 
similar effect in a somewhat less degree, is pro- 
duced by the volatile oil, and therefore, the infu- 
sion of tea, in which both these ingredients of 
the leaf are contained, affects the rapidity of 
the natural waste in the tea-drinker in a very 
marked manner. 

As age creeps on, the powers of digestion 
diminish with the failing of the general vigor, 
till the stomach is no longer able to digest and 
appropriate new food as fast as the y wears 
away. When such is the case, to lessen the 
waste is to aid the digestive powers in maintain- 
ing the strength and bulk of the weakening 
frame. “It is no longer wonderful therefore,” 


says our author, “ that tea and coffee should be) 


“In Europe we have no means of knowing 
how long such tastes and practices have ‘pre- 
vailed. The Romans, at their banquets, used 
cups and saucers made of silver and richly em- 
bossed. They were nearly of the same shape as 
those now in use, and were employed for drink- 
ing hot water out of. Whether it was custo- 
mary to infuse herbs in this water on any occa- 
sion we do not read. But in Holland and 
England sage tea was in use till a very late pe- 
riod: and its antiquity is shown by the state- 
ment that the Dutch, in their early intercourse 
with China, carried out dried sage leaves as an 
article of traffic, and phan them against 
those of the Chinese tea-tree. Now, however, 
every country in Europe has chosen for itself 
one or other of the familiar foreign beverages. 
Spain and Italy delight in cocoa: France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Turkey in coffee; Russia, 
Holland, and England in tea; while poor Ire- 
land makes a warm drink for itself, out of the 
husks of the cocoa, the refuse of the chocolate 
mills of Italy and Spain. 

“So all Asia feels the same want, and in dif- 
ferent ways has long gratified it. Coffee, indi- 
genous in Abyssinia or the adjoining countries, 

as attached itself to the banner of the Arabian 


favorites on the one hand with the poor whose} prophet, and has followed it wherever in Asia or 


supplies of substantial food are scanty. And on 
the other, with the aged and infirm, especially 
of the feebler sex, whose powers of digestion 
and whose bodily substance have together 

to fail. Nor is it surprising that the aged fe- 
male whose earnings are barely sufficient to buy 
what are called the common necessaries of life, 


|Africa his false faith has triumphed. Tea, a 


native of China, has spread spontaneously over 
the hill country of the Himalayas, the table 
land of Tartary and Thibet, and the plains of 
Siberia, has climbed the Altais, overspread Rus- 
sia, and is equally despotic in Moscow as in 
St. Petersburg. In Sumatra the coffee-leaf 





should yet spare a portion of her small gains in 
procuring this grateful indulgence. She can 
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yields the favorite tea of the dark-skinned pop- 


‘ulation, while Central Africa boasts of the 
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Abyssinian chaat, as the indi warm drink 
of the Ethiopian people. Everywhere, unin 
toxicating and non-narcotic beverages are in 
general use—among tribes of every color, be- 
neath every sun, and in every condition of life. 
The custom, therefore, must meet some univer- 
sal want in our common human nature.” (Vol. i. 
. 56. 

: The wide use of simple medicated drinks is 
simple enough. But it is still more remarkable 
that in so many different countries, and from so 
many different plants, different races of men — 
ignorant alike of chemistry and physiology — 
should have been led by a common instinct to 
select, for the purpose of preparing these 
drinks, vegetable substance which contains the 
same peculiar acting ingredient. Thus, the 
theine which characterises the Chinese leaf, is 
present not only in the coffee bean brought into 
use in Abyssinnia and Arabia, in the coffee leaf 
employed as yet only in Sumatra, in the Mate 
or Paraguay tea which has been long collected 
among the forests of Paraguay, but also in the 
Guarana or Brazilian cocoa, in use among the 
natives of Brazil; while the true cocoa of Cen- 
tral America contains the very similar substance 
theobromine. ‘This fact, which has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt by recent chemical re- 
search, is one of the most curious in the whole 
history of human instincts. ‘Through how many 
successive trials, — after how wide and long an 
experience of bodily comfort and discomfort, — 
must half-civilized men in each of these coun- 
tries have come to settle down into the general 
custom of using the several indigenous plants 
which modern times have found commonly em- 
ployed among them. How very curious that the 
chemistry of our day should discover that in so 
many cases the plants thus selected should be 
capable of yielding to water the same chemical 
and physiological ingredient ! 

The passion for fermented drinks is akin to 
the love of infused beverages, but it stands up- 
on a somewhat different ground. It is not in- 
stinctive in the same sense as the desire for 
warm infusions. It has not everywhere led the 
different races of men through long trial and 
research to the means of gratifying it. These 
means have rather sprung up of themselves be- 
fore mankind in certain parts of the world, and 
have thus awakened the passion which, if it 
existed in human nature at all, would otherwise 
have remained dormant. 

Thus, in tropical climates, where palm trees 
flourish, an accidental wound to the topmost 
shoot causes a copious flow of sweet sap, which, 
of its own accord, speedily ferments and produces 
an agreeable intoxicating drink. How early in 
eastern climes must this grateful liquor have 
become familiar to the primeval races? How 
natural it was in them to make use of it! 

So also in Mexico the American aloe pours 
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there ina brief space produces the Mexican 
pulque, so pleasing to the native palate. And 
where the grape vine bears its luscious bunches 
the expressed jiuce soon begins ito move and 
sparkle with bubbles of living gas, and the crude 
heavy liquor changes spontaneously into the 
cheerful and exhilarating wine. Indeed the juices 
of nearly all fruits, even of our more northern 
ones,—the apple, the pear, the plum, the goose- 
berry, and a hundred others—naturally produce 
their own peculiar varieties of intoxicating drink. 
Fermented liquors, therefore, are natural hev- 
erages, which man could not avoid becoming ac- 
quainted with, and of which in many countries 
it required little ingenuity to obtain a continued 
and abundant supply. It was probably some 
fortunate accident which led to the discovery of 
the mode of preparing sweet liquids from sprout- 
ed grain (matt), and of converting them into an 
exhilarating drink by mixing them with other 
liquids already in fermentation. A rare accident 
no doubt, led to the custom of chewing grains 
and roots, still practised in Peru, for the prepa- 
ration of fermented chica, and in the South Sea 
Island for the manufacture of the favorite ava. 
And a yet rarer accident, at a more modern 
riod, taught some sleepless Arabian alchemist,— 
torturing substance after substance in his cruci- 
bies alembics, — how to extract the fierce spirit 
from these agreeable drinks, and brought up, as 
it were, from the bottom of Pandora’s box, that 
Alchohol which has since inflicted so many evils 
upon the world. 

In the chemical history of these fermented 
drinks there are many things which will repay the 
careful student who is desirous of thoroughly un- 
derstanding this important chapter of the “chem- 
istry of common life.” In all cases, for example, 
and whatever may be the source of the liquid 
we employ, the same chemical substance under- 
goes the same chemical change during the pro- 
cess of fermentation. In every instance we start 
with grape sitgar—that is, the kind of sugar 
which exists ready formed in the grape and oth- 
er fruits. If we wish to employ grain we make 
it sprout, and thus produce within it a P csord 
substance called diastase, which, when the grain 
4 crushed and steeped in warm water, converts 
the starch of the grain into pe sugar, and 
dissolves it, fasten tb ar ano "eto this 
solution of grape sugar we add a ferment, usu- 
ally yeast, Fit does not naturally contain one, 
as grape and neces tree juices do. Through the 
action of the ferment the grape sugar is changed, 
always in the same chemical way, 3o that spark- 
ling carbonic acid gas and intoxicating alcohol 
are in every case produced. At the same time 
a peculiar ethereal oil in small proportion, is 
formed. This is different in the juice or sap of 
each different fruit or tree, and hence each va- 
riety of fermented drink derives its own pecu- 
liar boquet. 





its copious juice into its own central cup, and 
DLXXX. LIVING AGE. VOL. X. 2 








Then how singular and worthy of study are 








the effects they produce upon the system, cor- 
poreal and spiritual, when introduced into the 
stomach. They exhilarate, they enliven, they 
excite to laughter, they awaken merriment, 
they stimulate and exalt the mental powers. 
Some they stupify, some they convert into irn- 
table savages, some into drivelling idiots, and 
some into mere pugnacious animals. 


trate, and, in the end, carry to an untimely 


ve. 

But more wonderful than these poisonous and 
destructive effects is the passion for indulging in 
them, which these fermented liqhors awaken in 
a lange portion of our fellow men—the irresis- 
tible love with which these unfortunates are smit- 
ten by them—the fascinating influence by which 
they are charmed. The will becomes absolute- 
ly spell-bound through the action of alcohol on 
the bodies of some, and reason is dethroned, 
even where it formerly exercised a clear and 
undisputed sway. 

We cannot here discuss the causes of all this. 
They lie, in fact, as yet, a great way beyond the 
limits of our actual i 
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which are so likely to be broken, or to instruct 
and educate them in a better understanding of 
what is for their own present and future — 
whether it is better to withhold spirit licences 
and shut up beer-houses, or to make the poor 
man’s home as comfortable as the fireside of 
the vil inn, and to teach young females of 


All, if |the humbler classes, as their first and most re- 
long and largely used, they finally brutalize, pros- | 


sponsible duty, how to keep them so,—whether 
any one of all these methods is the best for sup- 
pressing a wide-spread evil,—or whether, for the 
moral regeneration of the most helpless of our 
people, a good man would not cheerfully aid in 
employing and furthering them all, — these are 
questions in social economies in regard to which, 
in this free country, we must be content to 
differ. 

We have spoken of the passion for intoxicat- 
ing liquors which continued use awakens, as the 
most remarkable circumstance in the scientific. 
history of fermented drinks. It is from this 
fascinating power that the danger of using them 
principally arises. And from this we derive our 
‘strongest arguments in favor of the more ex-- 





nowledge. jtended use of tea and other infused beverages, 


But there are certain beneficial, though less | which, however, indulged in, lead at least to no 


marked, effects produced by alcoholic drinks, 
which recent chemico-physiological research, to 
a certain extent, explains. Taken in moderate 
uantities they act like tea in lessening the bod- 
ily waste, and thus are of real value to persons 
whose power of digestion are impaired, cither 
by disease or by the advances of age. They 
seem also to defend the body, to a certain ex- 
tent, aguinst wear and tear which a constant ex- 
ercise and agitation of the mind is apt to occa- 
sion. Yet the degree and form in which these 
effects are produced vary with the kind and com- 
ition of the fermented drinks we make use of. 

e proportion of water with which the alcohol 

is diluted, the peculiar ethereal oil with which it 
is mixed or contaminated, the kind of acid nat- 
urally formed and contained ig the liquor 


moral delinquences or violations of public law. 
But this fascinating power alcoholic liquids share 
with another class of indulgences, also introdu- 
jeod into Europe in modern times, and already 
most extensively consumed by every European 
race. These are the narcotic substances we in- 
dulge in. 
f such substances it is remarkable how lar; 

a number are in use in different parts of the 
| world, over how wide an area the habit of con- 
|Suming them prevails, among how many difler- 
ent tribes of men, and from how remote a period. 
The aborigines of Central America rolled up the 
tobacco-leaf and dreamed away their lives in 
ismoky reveries, ages before Columbus was born, 
jor the colonists of Sir Walter Raleigh brought 
\it within the precincts of the Elizabethan Court. 








(such as the acetic acid of beer, the lactic acid!The cocoa leaf, which is still the comfort and 
of cidex, and the tartaric acid of grape wine),|strength of the Peruvian muleteer, was chewed 
the kind and quantity of the salts which occurjas he does it now, in far remote times, and 





in it, the hops or other narcotics which, in the 
case of beer, have been infused in it —all these 
ingredients of the drink modify its action upon 
the system, and give rise to those diversities in 
the effects which different fermented liquors are 
found to produce upon the same individual. 
The melancholy influences which the passion 
for alcoholic drinks exercises upon the comfort 
and well being of society is a social rather than 
a chemico-physiological question. To what ex- 
tent, on the grounds of moral expediency, it is 
proper, by fiscal or other regulations, to punish 
the moderate and self-restraining for the pur- 
pose of tying up the hands of the immoderate 
and those who will make no effort to restrain 
themselves, — whether it is better to bmd men 
of lax principles and little education by vows 


among the same mountains, by his Indian fore- 
fathers. The use of opium, hemp, and the betel- 
nut, of which only the first has yet been trans- 
planted into Europe, has prevailed among East- 
ern Asiatics from times of the most fabulous an- 
tiquity. The same is probably true of the pep- 
per plants, indulged in by the South Sea island- 
ers and the natives of the Indian Archipelago; 
of the thorn apples, the use of which still lingers 
among the natives of the Andes and on the 
slopes of the remote Himalayas; of the ledum 
of Northern Europe; of what, from its abun- 
dant growth and use among ourselves, may be 
called the English hop; and of the on god 
fungus of Siberia, which, passionately loved by 
the natives of that forbidding region now, has 
been in use among them from time immemori 
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The narcotic appetite appears, indeed, to have a 
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jrectly familiar. That these effects are usually 


natural and deep root in the human constitution. | pleasing, the experience of millions daily testi- 
It is of the. nature of an instructive craving,|fies; that they are sometimes injurious is equally 


which, like that for the kind of comfort whi 
tea and coffee bring, has led to the discovery 


and use in countries far remote from each other: 
of different substances, capable of producing the! 


same general effects upon the system. 

In fe United Kingdom the narcotic most 
largely indulged in is the hop. Of this we con- 
sume nearly forty millions of ‘pounds (thirty- 
eight and a half) every year, chiefly for impart- 
ing bitterness and other qualities to beer. Of 
this large quantity upwards of thirty-five milliohs 
ef pounds are used in England alone, being at 
the rate of two pounds a head of the popujation. 
The narcotic quality of the hop flower resides in 
a volatile oil and in an aromatic resin, of which 
it contains about eight per cent. of its weight. 
The specific action upon the system which is 
exercised by these ingredients of the hop has 
not been as yet satisfactorily investigated. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the exten- 
sive use of this narcotic in the southern half of 
the island, exercises an important influence upon 
the common life and every-day behavior of the 
English population. 

Next to the hop, tobacco is the favorite nar- 
cotic in the United Kingdom. About thirty 
millions of pounds of this leaf are now consumed 
among us, of which about five millions are used 
in Ireland. This is at the rate of nineteen ounces 
a head for ap i and twelve ounces 
a head for the e of Ireland. It is ® 
no doubt, booms of the smell which pany 
panies the use of tobacco, that opposition to this 
use has been more widely and publicly made 
both in this country and in America, than st 
the less obtrusive hop, which in England i so 
much more largely used, and which in its silent 
and unseen way, is probably the source of as 
much real evil. 

The results of recent chemical researches 

. made upon the tobacco-leaf are full of interest, 
instruction, and warning. They have shown 
that in the dry leaf there na’ y resides from 
two to eight per cent. of a narcotic, volatile, 
highly poisonous, alkaline liquid, to which the 
name of nicotine has been given, and along 
with it a three-or-four-thousandth part of a 
volatile fatty oil, which also possesses narcotic 
properties. Upon the chewer the influence of 
tobacco d chiefly upon the action of these 
two pains so of the natural leaf. But the 
smoker produces during the burning of his tobac- 
co a new oily “ distilment,” which comes to 
him with the smoke, and naturally exalts the 
action of the tobacco upon his system. This 
empyreumatic oil, as it is called, mingles in 
vapour with the natural volatile oil and nicotine 
of the tobacco, and aids in producing those vary- 
ing and complicated effects “pen-he body and 


certain ; that they awaken thirst, and lead some 
to drink intoxicating liquors, cannot be denied ; 
and yet, according to the highest authorities in ~ 
this department of physiology, the use of tobae- 
co in moderation has not been proved, in this 
country at least, to be injurious to the human 
health, That the practice of smoking and 
chewing, as practised sometimes in this country, 
and oftener in the United States, may lead to 
dirty and disgusting habits, those of our readers 
who do not share this amiable vice will readlily 
admit, and also that tobacco may be used im- 
moderately and to the manifest injury of health. 
But it may be permitted to scientific common 
sense, to doubt whether all this justifies the 
utter condemnation of the practice, and the 
fierce denunciations against the use of tobacco 
in any form or degree, which have lately been put 
forth both in Great Britain and in America. 

Did time permit us further to consider the 
chemico-physiological history of narcotic sub- 
stances, we should have turned to the use of 
opium and hemp in the East, of the strange 
cocoa in Peru, of the still stranger in 
Siberia, and of the other less extensively used 
narcotics of which the names have already been 
mentioned. We may observe, however, as 
showing how very large a part these substances 
occupy among the means or enjoyment of com- 
mon life, that they are consumed at present in 
the following enormous proportions :— 


Tobacco among 800 millions of men. 
Opium ““ 400 “ 

emp “ 200 or 300 “ 
Betel “ — 100 “ 


Cocoa “ 10 “ 
And that of tobacco there are consumed about ' 
4,480 millions of pounds every year; of betel 
500 millions; of- opium, 20 millions; of hops, 
80 millions, and of cocoa, 30 millions of pounds. 
The influence of so vast a consumption of ‘sub- 
stances of this class upon the domestic economy, 
even of our own working classes, is apparent 
when we consider how large a proportion of 
their weekly earnings is sometimes expended in 
gratifying this one appetite. But in India,—~~ 
where, on an average, not more than sixpence a 
head is yearly spent by the whole population in 
the purchase of elotilng-=sidweotie indulgences 
rise at once to the importance of being the sec- 
ond great nece of common life. The late 
Mr. Porter read before ~ ee a pon 
August, 1850, a paper whic in a suc- 
mm but very st on form, Sade he termed 
the self-imposed taxation of the working classes 
of this country. He showed that the -cost of - 
distilled spirits to the peaple of the three king- 
doms amounted in 1849 to about twenty four 
millions sterling, that about twenty-five millions 





brain, with which most of us are directly or indi- 





are expended in beer, and seven millions and 











a half in tobacco,—making in all an annual ex- 

nditure of fifty-seven millions in these stimu- 
fonts not including the cost of tea, coffee, and 
chocolate: a sum, therefore, fully equalling the 
whole public revenue of the Uni Kingdom. 
Among the working classes it is probable that 
one-third of the earnings of the family is spent 
in these indulgences. "SWe may naturally in- 
veigh against such an excess of unproductive 
and often injurious sensual gratification ; but it 
is obvious that tastes so deeply seated in human 
nature, so universally indulged, and so dearly 
gratified, must take their origin in the physiolog- 
ical composition of man, and have some intimate 
connexion with the natural condition of his being. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of warm infu- 
sions and narcotic indulgences—so widely natu- 
ralized among Euro nations within the last 
three centuries — without remarking upon the 
influence they must necessarily exercise upon 
the bodily constitution and mental character of 
the people who so largely use them, The sooth- 
ers and exciters we individually indulge in, if 
taken in excess, are seen gradually to affect and 
sensibly to modify both our tempers and our 
usual state of bodily health. Let the use of 
these become general, even in a moderate de- 
gree, and similar changes will in time effect a 
whole people. We know from medical history 
that the general character of disease, and the 
nature of systems, have very much altered since 
modern beverages and narcotics have become 
common. ‘This indicates the presence of consti- 
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problem, therefore, which interests not merely 
the physiologist and psychologist, but the 
Statesman, also, to ascertain how far and in what 
direction such changes may go,—how far the ac- 
tual tastes, habits,and character of modern nations 
have been modified or even created by thé pro- 
longed consumption of the substances we a 
been considering, and what influence their con- 
tinued use is likely still to exercise on the final 
fortunes of a people. The fate of nations has 
frequently been decided by the slow operation of 
long acting causes, unthought of and unestimat- 
ed by the historian, till these causes had gradu- 
ally changed their constitution, their characters, 
and their capabilities, while their names and lo- 
cal homes remained still the same. 

We must here close our illustrations. The 
chemical study of the means and appliances of 
life makes known to us many more adjustments 
and adaptations, such as those we have pointed 
out. Inthe composition, structure, and chemi- 
cal functions of the several parts of the body, — 
in the process of breathing and the purposes 
served by it,—in that of digestion and the man 
pre-arranged contrivances by means of which it 
is completed,—in the odorsand miasmata'which 
fill the air, and either increase our comforts or 
endanger our lives, — in every either of our 
internal economy or of external material nature 
with which we come inte contact in daily life, — 
examples of chemical adjustment are met with, 
not less interesting or worthy of attention than 
any of those we have quoted in the present arti- 
ele. For these the reader will consult with aa- 





tutional change, and we cannot tell how far or 
= | Itis a 


how deep such changes may proceed. 


vantage the very pleasing work before us. 





PEACE AT ANY PRICE! 


It would be considered by her Majesty’s Gov- 
e most fa-| And quit of 

ls which 
may come to them from or through Austria.— 


ernment to do their duty to give 
vorable consideration to any pro 


Lorp PALMERSTON.—T'imes, May 22, 1855. 
Peace upon any terms! cheap or dear— 
At any sacrifice distant or near— 
Peace upon any condition !— 
That Whigs in peace may make family cheer 
With the family: State provision. 


Peace! that their luck may be less untoward, 
Whatever place they get into; 


Peace! that John Russell may freshen again 
His tightly bewildered noddle, 

ienna—of failure and stain, 
At Bedford or Bristol may vent his strain 
Of constitutional twaddle. 


Peace! that “Reformers,” the Blue and Red, 
May finish their tranquil story ; 

And Peace! lest England dream that her dead 
Crave ‘‘Vengeance !” from their bloodier bed 
Neath the turf that shrouds their glory. 


Peace! that the Muscovite may discern 
The supremacy of our nation, 
And, as our trenches to sleepwalks turn, 


Peace ! that their prospects may not be sour’d—! From our ‘‘Rails” and Telegraph may learn 


That the Gower may kindly serve the Howard, 


And the Eliot care for tne Minto. 


Peace! that a Premier wheezy and stark 
May not—to show that he’s up to the mark— 
ave to stimulate youthful vigor ; 
Peace! that his whiskers so youthfully dark 
May recover their wonted figure. 


Peace! lest his followers give the slip 
At the tokens of failing nature ; 
Peace! that each yelping Radical rip 
May come to the crack of the Treasury whip 
In the fear of the Lord and of Hayter. 





The triumph of civilization. 


Peace! lest the Tories compel the same 
By pressing the Czar in reality ; 

And, as for the war they’re not to blame, 

May put their credit against our shame, 
And beat us in totality. 


Peace, then, Peace !—whether cheap or dear— 
At any sacrifice distant or near— 
Peace upon any condition ! 
That Whigs in peace may make family cheer 
With the family State provision. 
The Press, May 26. 
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* wending his “ ain gate” 





WESTWOOD’S ‘‘ BERRIES AND BLOSSOMS.” 21 
‘Giant Despair and the little prince Goodchild, 
Eni d Barbara and 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

Berries and Blossoms: a Verse-book for Youn 

People. By T. W. WeEstwoop, Author o 

“The Burden of the Bell,” etc. London: 
Darton & Co. 1855. 


OLD in heart must he be, older than the hills 
—for they, on occasion, can skip like young 
sheep—who shall find himself none the younger, 
none the kinder, none the gladder and wiser 
too, for a reading in this Verse-Book for Young 
People. There are things in it, which children, 
now made happy with the possession of it, will 
enjoy at once, put which they will Lea dled 
they, live—enjoy still more, when their chil 5 
children are beside them and around them. The 
book has about it the pervading grace of sym- 
pathy with childhood, with its fancies and reve- 
ries, its sports and frolics, its lovings and likings. 
There is much quaint humor; there is many a 
gleesome sally, many a bit of good-natured 
satire and bantering fun; there is a finely- 
touched love of nature, touched to fine issues— 
a healthy delight in vernal breezes, and summer 
meadows, and the ways and means of the fish 
in the sea and the fowl of the air, together with 
a poetical faculty of giving to these “dumb 
mouths” an articulate speech, and ae 
for child-listeners and lookers-on the sounds an 
symbols of the blue heavens above and the 
green earth beneath. 

Mr. Westwood has already submitted his 
book to one critic, by whose judgment he will 
not be reluctant to abide.—“ No solemn elder,” 
he tells us, “ with a world of dusty wisdom in 
the wrinkles of his brow, but a little frolicsome 
child, wise only in the freshness of her heart 
and mind, and whose | yemees and penalties were 
alike spontaneous and sincere.” He confesses 
that, having written books before, never has he 
written one in which he took greater pleasure or 
more entire interest. He calls it a play-book 
rather than a lesson book, and, to na who 
shake their heads (there are such ple, but 
we suppose they can’t help it) at such an avow- 
al, he addresses his opinion, that children should 
sometimes be sent into poetry, “ just as they are 
sent into the June sunshine with hoop and 
skipping-rope, for pastime and _ relaxation.” 
Let the mandarin heads wag on, if they must ; 
but let not that deter Mr. Westwood from 


To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new, 


and bringing us other clusters of big bright 
berries, ag bonny springtime blossoms 


hang on the bough. 

arious enow in subject and in treatment are 
the contents of this Verse-Book. There is the 
Confession of a Blue Bell, with its ring-a-ting 
obligato; there is a smart new version of the 
old fable of the Owl and the Hawk, which 
cleverly differentiates between the tu-whit. and 


and another, very notable, of 

the Dragon ; there is the tragic history of Puff- 
skin, the Frog, and Peter Piper, the p- 
per; and again, in the way of simple pathos, 
there is the “ Lark’s Grave,” and the “ Moor- 
land Child,” and the “ Land of Long Ago,” 
and a “ ph are | ;” while in that charac- 
teristic style of piquant ce and ic 
vivacity by which Mr. Westwood is beat dit 
guished, there are such morceaur as “ Under 
my Window,” and “ The Proudest Lady,” and 
“ Little Bell,” and “ Lily on the Hill-top”—the 
last a capital outburst of youthful spirits and 
buoyant health, pictured in the tiny maiden’s 
romp with the North Witid himself. Some one 
“ copy of verses” from this Verse-book we must 
select, to give a taste of its quality, and after 
due hesitation when only one is admissible 
quoad our space, and so many quoad their own 
merit, we fix on the piece entitled 


KITTEN GOSSIP, 


Kitten, kitten, two months old, 
Woolly snow-ball, lying snug, 
Curl’d up in the warmest fold 
Of the warm hearth-rug. 
Turn your drowsy head this way. 
What is life? Oh, Kitten say! 


“ Life ?” said the Kitten, winking her eyes, 
* And twitching her tail, in a droll surprise— 

*« Life !—Oh, it’s racing over the floor, 

Out at the window and in at the door; 

Now on the chair-back—now on the table, 

‘ Mid balls of cotton and skeins of silk 

And crumbs of sugar and jugs of milk, 

All so cosy and comfortable. 

It’s patting the little dog’s ears, and leaping 

Round him-and o’er him while he’s sleeping— 

Waking him up in a sore affright, 

Then off and away, like a flash of light, 

Scouring and scampering out of sight. 

Life? Oh, it’s rolling over and over 

On the summer-green turf and budding clover, 

Chasing the shadows as fast as they run, 

Down the garden-paths in the mid-day sun, 

Prancing and gambolling, brave and bold, 

Climbing the tree-stems, scratching the mould, 

That's Life !” said the Kitten two months old. 

Kitten, Kitten, come sit on my knee, 

And lithe and listen Kitten to me! 

One by one, oh! one by one, 

The sly, swift shadows sweep over the sun— 

Daylight dieth, and kittenhood’s done. 

And, Kitten, oh! the rain and the wind; 

For cat-hood cometh, with careful mind, 

And grave cat-duties follow behind. 

Hark ! there’s a sound you cannot hear ; 

I'll whisper its meaning in your ear : 

7 U 


ice ! 

(The Kitten stared with her great green 
eyes, 

And twitch’d her tail in a queer surprise,— 


Mice ! 
No more tit-bits, dainty and nice ; 





tu-whoo of the former bird ; there is a Ballad of 


No more mischief and no more play ; 
But watching by night and sleeping by day, 





Prowling wherever the foe doth urk— 

Very short commons and very sharp work. 
And, Kitten, oh! the hail and the thunder! 
That’sa blackish cloud, but a blacker’s under. 
Hark ! but you'll fall from my knee, I fear, 
When I whisper that awful word in your ear, 


R-r-r-rats ! 
- Kitten’s heart beat with great pit-pats, 
ut her whiskers quivered, and from their 
sheath 
Flashed out the sharp, white, pearly teeth.) 


R-r-r-rats ! 

The scorn of dogs, but the terror of cats; 
The eruelest foes and the fiercest fighters ; 
The sauciest thieves and the sharpest biters. 
But Kitten, I see ypu’ve a stoutish heart, 
So, courage ! and play an honest part ; 

Use well your paws, 

And strengthen your claws, 
And sharpen your teeth and stretch your 

.jaws— 
Then woe to the tribe of pickers and stealers, 
Nibblers, and gnawers, and evil dealers ! 
But now that you know Life’s not precisely 
The thing your fancy pictured so nicely, 
OW and away! race over the floor, 
ut at the window and inat the door ; 
Koll on the turf and bask in the sun, 
Eye night-time cometh, and kittenhood’s done. 


The reader will have admired the highly- 
wrought effect of that mysterious whisper, Mice ! 
—-startling the ear of kittenhood with dim in- 
timations of an eventful future. The condensed 
significance of that monosyllable is a masterly 
hit. But it is nothing to the thrilling revelation 
which follows it—the awful roll, the ruthless re- 
verberation of that other monosyllable— 
R-r-r-rats! We warrant, if Mr. Westwood has 
ever recited this piece before a select home cir- 
cle of little ones, that he has been clamorously 
‘nara (the first sensation over and silence 

rokeri) to repeat the rolling r’s, without bating 
a jot of the old emphasis. “ Please do the 
‘R-r-r-rats over again!” And no wonder. 





A SONG OF SPRING. 
BY A BURGEON, 


Sprine’s delights are now returning, 
Tree and shrub begin to leave : 

But while the sun at noon is burning, 
The wind is in the East at eve. 


Lovely woman, prone to folly, 

Too soon her winter clothing doffs : 
And the doctor makes up jolly 

Lots of draughts for colds and coughs. 


Now gentle showers the hedges splash on, 
Each sprig its coat of green renews ; 
But greener are those sprigs of fashion 
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They who trust this treacherous season 
Venture out, and take a chill: 
Prudently the man of reason 
Stays within, and takes a pill.— Punch. 





NEIGHBOR LONDON TO NEIGHBOR PARIS. 
“ Dearest NEIGHBOR, 

“ Knowing that you were at least well 
satisfied with the hearty welcome and humble fare 
(for I confess it, I cannot cook as you can) offered 
to your distinguished friend on his late visit with 
his very beautiful wife; thinking that it would 
only make us the better friends, the better we 
treated each other’s countrymen, — I own I was 
a little hurt when I found myself spoken of in a 
manner, by one of your people, that I do not think 
I quite deserve. Now, mind, my dear Pants, I 
dwell upon this in the best temper; and with no 
sourness, no ill-will whatever. Besides I know that 
lawyers will be abusive; nevertheless, I think 
even the lawyer went a little beyond his profes- 
sional black, when — very ay oom denouncing 
a very wicked man, by name PIANoRI, and by 
trade a shoemaker—the lawyer said, 


“But a month ago he left London, that centre of 
the most audacious agitators—of those men whom 
rage and defeat have driven to madness, and who 
have come to such a point that appeal to crime is 


their material appetites, and their lust for power.” 


“T confess it, when I found these very hard 
words flung at myself, I did for a moment feel in 
a pucker. What, thought I, and did I do my 
best to receive my Neighbor’s exalted friend with 
smiles and cordiality, and am I to be considered 
as a person who harbors the very wickedest of 
— for the very worst of purposes. I know 

am, hospitable; and more than that, I can’t and 
won’t help it. Iknow that many and many a 
time, hunted, desolate creatures, have al- 
most fallen down upon their knees, ready to kiss 
my threshold ; because, when there they were 
safe and sound, although roared and howled after 
as the sea roars and howls at times about my 


An dear Neighbor, it is not my fault — but 
rather, I think, it is the excellence of my consti- 
tution, which the sea by the by, has ever done 
much to brace and strengthen—if I am alike hos- 

itable to all sorts of people. Great Kings that 


me with cotton umbrella—Prime Ministers with 
only the one shirt upon the back turned at a 
minute’s notice to their own country — lawyer’s 
clerks that ae — and ve become 
as poor and helpless as lawyer’s clerks again. 
All of these have been alike welcomed by me, 
and will be, always and forever. My sky is, I 
know, not as blue as yours! it is so often mixed 
with coal-smoke ; and wash as one will, one can- 
not at times help having smutty spots upon one’s 





Who in damp weather wear thin shoes. 


face, — but for all this, the air is very sweet and 
very comforting. Some say, it is the unrestrict- 





their only means to serve their ambitious designs, . 





ve left their sceptres behind, and only come to , 
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ed quantity of printers’ ink that is used, that, 
mixing with the atmosphere, makes it mightily 
welcome. 

Now I know, that people will take advan’ 
of this easiness, one’s wish to be hospitable. It 
is the old story of ingratitude, as old as the poi- 
son in the frozen snake, brought home to the 
woodman’s fire-place. Still, I will say, that I 
have always endeavored to preach peace and good 
manners to the strangers who have sought me. 
And therefore, am I to be called the nurse of au- 
dacious agitators—the patroness of criminals and 
madmen—the easy looker-on of lunatics, lusting 
for buirush sceptres, and diadems of straw! Iam 
sure, your excellent friend who lately visited me 
has no right. to think this of me. I did my 
best to give him a kind welcome; and began to 
flatter myself with my success, but— so it is; 
when a lawyer opens his mouth, even LONDON 
is not safe. 

I know and own that, now and then, I have— 

Iam so hospitable— harbored strangers. who 
have slipt away, and gone on board a boat, and 
made themselves jolly with no end of cham- 
paigne, and afterwards made a great disturb- 
ance when they got to the other side of the 
sea; but for all that, I do not think that—espe- 
cially after what’s so lately happened, one of 
ae lawyers should be allowed to abuse my 
sindness, when certain people — for I’m above 
naming names—have years ago done what they 
— with their knees, comforted at my fire- 
side. 

“Now, my dear Neighbor Paris, — I’m not 

angry, only a little sad at what your lawyer has 
said; but I defy his words; and — I can’t help 
it—shall go on in my old way, opening my door 
to whatever stranger may knock, whether his 
name be AtGustus C#saR, or JOHN SMITH; 
whether he comes with both his pockets cram- 
med with gold snuff-boxes,—or whether he 
doesn’t bear his own likeness in a sous-worth of 
copper. : 
“ My dear Neighbor, — Let you and I con- 
tinue to love one another, and we may defy all 
lawyers, — though they should go on abusing 
us, till their tongues were as black as the tongues 
of Poll Parrots. And so I remain Dearest 
Paris, . 

“Your Affectionate Friend and Neighbor, 

Lonpon.” 

“P. §. Talking of gold boxes, and know- 
ing how ready some folks are to take things 
in huff, I sent to my friend, my own Lorp 
Mayor, begging him not to think of what 
your lawyer had. said of me, and not by any 
means — for my own LorpD Mayor is so sen- 
sitive —notto send back the gold box with the 
diamond N. I was much relieved when my 
own Lorp Mayor sent me word to say that — 
as for sending back such a box, such a thought 
would be the last thought in this world to enter 
such a head.” —Punch, 19 May. 
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Essays, Ecclesiastical and Social. intea 
with Additions, from the Edinburgh Review. 
By W. J. Conypeare, M. A. Longman & Co. 
The six essays here and inted 

afford a sketch in Galles of ten: main social f fea- 

tures of the Church of England as seen from 
the author’s point of view, that of a man both 
liberal and orthodox. The first essay is upon 
the State of the Church in Wales, a subject 
full of curious matter, and worthy of very seri- 
ous attention. The next, upon Church Parties, 
obtained much attention when it first appeared, 
and gave, as will be remembered, great matter 
of outcry to the “exaggerated Evangelical” 
party, typified by the Record newspaper; the 
columns of that journal yielding tothe reviewer 
matter that suggests now and then a recollec- 
tion of Sydney Smith’s articles on Methodism. 
The third essay deals with the great question: 
of Ecclesiastical Economy, and enters freely 
into a discussion of the respective incomes of 
the dignitary and the curate. Here, we must 
confess, the author shows more love for the ab- 
stract idea of a fat benefice, than we can share 
with him. The next essay, upon Church rates, 
advocates their abolition as a tax ppon Dissen- 
ters, and the formation in each parish of an 
ecclesiastical system for the management of 
church affairs by parochial synods and diocesan 
conventions. Mormons and Teetotallers are the 
topics of the two succeeding articles, each fur- 
nishing illustrations of a fanaticism which the 

Church, Mr. Conybeare appears to think, if it 

had more life in its bones, could have controlled. 

The teetotallers confound, as everybody knows, 

religion and beer, in the oddest of all jumbles. 

“Help us,” quotes Mr. Conybeare from the 

Temperance.Hymn Book— 

* « Help us to show each hidden snare, 
To rescue custom’s slave ; 
To snatch the drunkard from despair, 
And moderate drinkers save.” 

There is also, we may observe,a Vegetarian 
hymn book in existence, in which we remember, 
among others, a hymn not to the object of all 
hymning, but to the feeders upon beef and mut- 
ton, which began— 

“Meat eaters! . . . Did you only know 
What torments ye inflict.” 

Mr. Conybeare’s essays, though upon grave 
subjects, are not in any degree heavy in their 
tone, and will surely be very welcome to the 
public in their present form.— Examiner. 





Crock Inscriprion. — Under the clock in 
front of the Town Hall in the town of Bala, 
Merionethshire, North Wales, is the following 
inscription : 

“Here I stand both day and night, 
To tell the hours with all my might, 


Do you example take by me, 
And serve thy God.as I serve thee.” 








From Houschold Words. 

Ir I succeed in the object I have proposed to 
myself in this paper, I consider that I am 
entitled to the gratitude of all poets, present and 
tocome. For I shall have found them a new 
subject for verse: a discovery, I submit, as 
important as that of a new metal, or of a new 
motive power, a new pleasure, a new pattern 
for shawls, a new color, or a new strong drink. 
No member of the tuneful craft ; no gentleman 
whose eyes are in the habit of rolling in fine 
frenzy; no sentimental young lady with an 
album will deny that the whole present do- 
main of poetry is used up :—that it has been 
surveyed, travelled over, me mae y ticketed, 
catalogued, classified, and analyzed to the last 
inch of ground, to the last petal of the last 
flower, to the last blade of grass. Every poet- 
ical subject has been worn as threadbare as Sir 
John Cutler’s stockin The sea, its blueness, 
depth, vastness, raininess, freedom, noisiness, 
calmness, darkness, and brightness; its weeds 
and wayes, and finny denizens; its laughter, 
wailings, sighings, and deep bellowings; the 
ships that sail, and the boats that dance, and the 
tempests that howl over it; the white winged 
birds that skim over its billows; the great 
whales, and sharks, and monsters, to us yet un- 
known, that disport themselves in its lowest 
depths, and swing the scaly horrors of their 
folded tails in its salt hiding places ; the mer- 
maids that wag their tails and comb their tresses 
in its coral caves; the sirens that sing fathoms 
farther than plummet ever sounded ; the jewels 
and gold that lie hidden in its caverns, measure- 
less to man; the dead that it is to give ee 
the sea, and all appertaining to it, have been 
sung dry these thousand years. We heard the 
roar of its billows in the first line of the Iliad, 
and Mr. Sharp, the comic singer, will sing 
about it this very night at the Tivoli Gardens, 
in connection with the Gravesend steamer, the 
steward, certain basins, and a boiled leg of 
mutton. 

As for the Sun, he has had as many verses 
written about him as he is miles distant from 
the earth. His heat, brightness, roundness, 
and smiling face; his incorrigible propensities 
for getting up in the east and going to bed in 
the west; his obliging disposition in tipping 
the hills with gold, and bathing the evening 
sky with crimson, have all been sung. Every 
star in the firmament has had a stanza; Saturn’s 
rings have all had their posies, and Mars, Bac- 
chus, Apollo, and Virorum, have all been 
chanted. As for the poor ill-used Moon, she has 
been ground on every barre in Parnas- 
sus since poetry existed. Her pallid complex- 
ion, chastity or lightness of conduct, treacherous, 
contemplative or secretive disposition, her silver 
or sickly smile, have all been over-celebrated in 
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the hail, the rain, the snow, the rainbow, the 
wind and its circuits, the fowls that fly, and the 
insects that hover—they have all had their poets, 
and too many of them. 
Is there anything new in poetry, I ask, to be 
said about Love? Surely that viand has been 
done to rags. We have it with every variety of 
dressing. Love and madness ; love and smiles, 
tears, folly, crime, innocence, and charity. We 
have had love in a village, a palace, a cottage, 
a camp, a prison anda tub. We have had the 
loves of pirates, highwaymen, lords and ladies, 
shepherds and shepherdesses ; the Loves of the 
Angels and the Loves of the New Police. Can- 
ning was even good enough to impress the ab- 
struse science of mathematics into the service of 
pe and Love; and to sing about the loves 
of ardent axioms, postulates, tangents, oscilla- 
tion, cissoids, conchoids, the square of the 
hypothenuse, asymptotes, parabolas, and conic 
sections—in short, all the Loves of the Trian- 
les. Doctor Darwin gave us the Loves of the 
lants, and in the economy of vegetation we 
had the loves of granite rocks, argillaceous 
strata, noduled flints, blue clay, silica, chertz, 
and the limestone formation. We have had in 
connection with love in poetry hearts, darts, 
spells, wrath, despair, withering smiles, burning 
tears, sighs, roses, posies, pearls, and other pre- 
cious stones; blighted hopes, beaming eyes, 
misery, wretchedness, and unutterable woe. It 
is too much. Every is worn out. The 
whole of the flower-garden, from the brazen 
sun-flower to the timid violet, has been ex- 
hausted long ago. All the birds in the world 
could never sing so loud or so long as the poets 
have sung about them. The s have sung 
right through Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
Buffon’s Natural History, Malte Brun’s Geo- 
graphy (for what country, city, mountain, or 
stream, remains unsung), and the Biographie 
Universelle. Every hero, and almost every 
scoundrel, has had his epic. We have had the 
poetical Pleasures of Hope, Memory, Imagina- 
tion, and Friendship; likewise the Vanity of 
Human Wishes, the Fallacies of Hope, and the 
Triumphs of Temper. The heavenly muse has 
sung of man’s first disobedience, and the mortal 
fruit of the forbidden tree, that brought Death 
into the world and all our woes. The honest 
mise has arisen and sung the Man of Ross. All 
the battles that ever were fought—all the arms 
and all the men—have been celebrated in num- 
bers. Arts, commerce, laws, learning, and our 
old nobility, have had their poet. Suicide has 
found a member of the Court of Apollo musical 
and morbid oongh to sing self-murder ; and the 
Corn Laws have been rescued from Blue Books, 
and enshrined in Ballads. Mr. Pope has called 
upon my lord Bollingbroke to awake, and “ex- 
patiate o’er all this scene of man ;” and the 





verse. And everything else belonging to the 
sky—the clouds, murky, purple, or silver lined, 


pair have, together, passed the whole catalogue 
of human virtues and vices in review. Drunk- 








ee, re 











POETRY ON THE RAILWAY, 
enness has been sung; so has painting, so has 


music. Poems have been written on the Art of 
Poetry. ‘The Grave hasbeen sung. The earth, 
and the waters under it, and the fearsome region 
under that; its “adamantine chains and penal 
fire,” its “ever burning sulphur unconsumed,” 
its “darkness visible,” its burning marl and 
sights of terror. We have heard the last lays 
of all the Last Minstrels, and the Last Man has 
had his say, or rather his song, under the aus- 
9 of Campbell. The harp that once hung in 

ara’s halls has not a string left, and nobody 
ought to play upon it any more. 

ake instead, oh ye poets, the wires of the 

Electric Telegraph, and run your tuneful 
over those chords. Sing the poetry of Rail- 
ways. But what can there be of the poetical, 
or even of the picturesque, element in a Rail- 
way? ‘Trunk lines, branch-lines, loop-lines, 
and sidings; cuttings, embankments, gradients, 
curves, and inclines; points, switches, sleepers, 
es Se rs and turn-tables ; locomotives, break- 
vans, buffers, tenders and whistles; platforms, 
tunnels, tubes, goods-sheds, reture-ackots; axle- 
grease, cattle-trains, pilot-engines, time-tables, 
and coal-trucks : all these are eminently prosaic 
matter-of-fact things, determined, measured and 
maintained by line and rule, by the chapter and 
verse of printed regulations and bye-laws signed 
by Directors and Secretaries, and allowed by 
Commissioners of Railways. Can there be any 
poetry in the Secretary's office ; in dividends, 
debenture’s, scrip, preference-shares, and de- 
ferred bonds? Is there any poetry in Railway 
time—the atrociously matter-of-fact system of 
calculation that has corrupted the half-past two 
o'clock of the old watchman into two-thirty ? 
Is Bradshaw poetical? Are Messrs. Pickford 
and Chaplin and Horne poetical? How the 
deuce (I put words into my opponent’s mouth) 
are you to get any poetry out of that dreariest 
combination of straight lines, a railroad :— 
straight rails, straight posts, straight wires, 
straight stations, and straight termini. 

As if there could be anything poetical about 
a Railroad! I hear Gusto the great fine art 
Critie and judge of Literature say this with a 
sneer, turning up his fine Roman nose mean- 
while. Poetry ona Railway! cries Proseycard, 
the man of business—nonsense! There may be 
some nonsensical verses or so in the books that 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons sell at their stalls 
at the different stations; but Poetry on or in the 
Railway itself—ridiculous! Poetry on the Rail! 
echoes Heavypace, the commercial traveller— 
fudge! I travel fifteen thousand miles by rail- 
way every year. I know every line, branch and 
station in Great Britain. I never saw any poetry 
onthe Rail. And acrowd of passengers, directors, 
shareholders, engine-drivers, geards, stokers, 
station-masters, signal-men, and porters, with, I 
am ashamed to fear, a peomctr-wad, ea proportion 


of the readers of Household Words, seem, to 
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the ears of my mind, to take up the ery, to laugh 
scornfully at the preposterous idea of their bei 
possibly any such a thing as poetry conn 

with so matter-of-fact an institution as a Rail- 
way, and to look upon me in the light of a fan- 

But I have tied myself to the stake; nailed 
my colors to the mast; drawn the sword and 
thrown away the scabbard ; in fact, I have writ- 
ten the title of this article, and must abide the 
issue. 

Take a Tunnel—in all its length, its utter 
darkness, its dank coldness and tempestuous 
windiness. ‘To mea Tunnel is all poetry. To 
be suddenly snatched away from the light of 
day, from the pleasant companionship of the 
fleecy clouds, the green fields spangled with 
flowers, the golden wheat, the fantastically 
changing embankments,—now geological, now 
floral, now rocky, now chalky; the hills, the val- 
leys, and the winding streams; the high moun- 
tams in the distance that know they are emper- 
ors of the landscape, and so wear purple robes 
right imperially ; the silly sheep in the meadows, 
that gaze so contentedly, unweeting that John 
Hinds the butcher is coming down by the next 
train to purchase them for the slaughter-house ; 
the little lambs that are not quite up torailway- 
trains, their noise and bustle and smoke, yet, and 
that scamper nervously away, carrying their 
simple tails behind them; the sententious cattle 
that munch, and lazily watch the steam from the 
funnel as it breaks into fleecy rags of vapor, and 
then fall to munching again ; tobe hurried from 
all these into pitchy obscurity, seem to me 
etical and picturesque in the extreme. It is hke 
death in the midst of life, a sudden suspension 
of vitality—the gloom and terror of the grave 
pouncing like a hawk upon the warmth and 
cheerfulness of life. Many an ode— a 
ballad could be written on that dark and gloomy 
tunnel—the whirring roar and scream and jar of 
echoes, the clanging of wheels, the strange 
voices that seem to make themselves heard as 
the train rushes through the tunnel,—now in 

ssionate supplication, now in fierce anger and 
lied invective, now in an infernal chorus of fiend- 
ish mirth and demoniac exultation, now in a 
loud and iong-continued though inarticulate 
screech—a meaningless howl like the ravings 
of a madman. ‘To understand and appreciate a 
tunnel in its full aspect of poetic and picturesque 
horror, you should travel in a third-class car- 
riage. To first and second class passengers 
the luxury of lamplight’is by the gracious favor 
of the Directors of the company condescending- 
ly extended; andin passing through a tunnel 
they are enabled dimly to descry their fellow- 
travellers ; but for the third-class voyager dark- 
ness both outer and inner are provided—dark- 
ness so complete and so intense, that as we are 
borne invisibly on our howling way, dreadful 





thoughts spring up in our minds of blindness ; 











that we have lost our sight for ever! Vainly we 
endeavor to. peer through the darkness, to strain 
our eyes to descry one ray of light, one outline 
—be it ever so dim—of a human figure; one 
thin bead of day upon a panel, a ledge, a win- 
dow-sill, or a door. Is there not matter for 
bards in all this >—in the length of the tunnel, 
its darkness and clamor; in the rage and fury 
of the engine eating its strong heart, burnt up 
by inward fire, like a man consumed by his own 
passions; in the seemingly everlasting duration 
of the deprival from light and day and life ; but 
a deprival which ends at last. Ah, how glad 
ard welcome that restoration to sunshine is! 
We seem to have had a sore and dangerous 
sickness, and to be suddenly and graciously per- 
mitted to rise from a bed of pain and suffering, 
and enter at once into the enjoyment of the 
rudest health, with all its comforts and enjoy- 
ments, with all its cheerful pleasures and happy 
forgetfulness of the ills that are gone, and un- 
conscious nescience of the ills that are to come, 
and that must come, and surely. 

Whenever I pass through a tunnel I meditate 
upon these things, and wish heartily that I were 
a poet, that I might tune my heart to sing the 
poetry of railway tunnels. I don’t know whether 
the same thoughts strike other people. Isup- 
pose they do,—I hope they do. It may be that 

muse more on tunnels, and shape their length, 
and blackness, and coldness and noise, to sub- 
jects fit to be wedded to immortal verse; be- 
cause I happen to reside on a railway, and that 
almost ay waning and evening throughout 
the week I have to pass through a tunnel of pro- 
digious length,—to say the truth, nearly as long 
as the Box Tunnel, on the Great Western Rail- 
way. Morning and night we dash from the 
fair fields of Kent,—from the orchards and the 
hop-gardens,—from the sight of the noble river 
in the distance, with its boats and barges and 
huge ships, into this Erebus, pitch dark, nearly 
three miles long, and full of horrid noises. 
Sometimes I travel in the lamp-lit carriages, and 
then I find it poetical to watch the flicker- 
ing gleams of the sickly light upon shrouded 
figures, muffled closely in railway rugs and man- 
tles and shawls,—the ladies who cower timidl 
in corners; the children, who, half-pleased, 
half-frightened, don’t seem to know whether to 
laugh or cry, and compromise the matter by sit- 
ting with their mouths wide open, and incessant- 
ly asking why it is so dark, and why there is 
such anoise. Sometimes, and Iam not ashamed 
to confess, ome more frequently, I make my 
journey in the poor man’s carriage—the “ parly,” 
- third class. In that rans « rly" train, 
believe me, there is much more railway poetry 
attainable than in the more aristocratic compart- 
ments. Total darkness, more noise (for the 
windows are generally open, and the reverbera- 
tion consequently much greater), more mockin 
voices, more mystery, and more romance. 
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have even gone tunnels in those vile 
open candies Doping = by an irreverent 
public “ pig-boxes,” and seemingly provided by 
railway directors as a cutting reproach on, and 
stern punishment for, poverty. Yet I have 
drunk deeply of railway poetry in a “ pig-box.” 
There is something grand, there is something 
epic, there is something really sublime in the 
om melting away of the darkness into 
ht; in the decadence of total eclipse and the 
glorious restoration of the sun to his golden 
rights again. Standing up in the coverless car 
you see s e, dim, fantastic, changing shapes 
above you. e daylight becomes irriguous, 
like dew, upon the steam from the funnel, the 
roofs of the carriages, the brickwork sides of the 
tunnel itself, But nothing is defined, nothing 
fixed: all the shapes are irresolute, fleeting, 
, like the events in the memory of an 
old man.’ The tunnel becomes a phantom tube 
—a dry Styx—the train seems changed into 
Charon’s boat, and the engine-driver turns into 
the infernal ferryman. And the end of that aw- 
ful navigation must surely be Tartarus. You 
think so, you fancy yourself in the boat, as Dante 
and Virgil were in the Divine Comedy; ghosts 
cling to the sides, vainly repenting, uselessly la- 
menting ; Francesca of Rimini floats despairi 
by ; far off, mingled with the rattle of wheels, are 
heard the famine-wrung moans of Ugolino’s 
children. Hark to that awful shrilly, hideous, 
we 2 yell—a scream like that gp on that 
therine of Russia gave on her death-hed, 
and which, years afterwards, was wont to haunt 
the memories of those that heard it. Lord be 
to us! there is the scream again: it is the 
t scream of a lost spirit’s last agony; the 
ery of the child of earth waking up into the 
Ever and Ever of pain; it is Facinata screaming 
in her sepulchre of flames—no, it. is simply the 
railway whistle as the train eme from 
the tunnel into sunlight again. The. ghosts 
vanish, there are no more horrible sights and 
noises, no flying sparks, no red lamps at inter- 
vals, like demon eyes. I turn back in the 
“ pig-box,” and look at the arched entrance to 
the tunnel we have just quitted. I seemed to 
fancy there should be an inscription over it bid- 
ding all who enter to leave Hope behind; but 
instead of that there is simply, hard by, a placard 
on a post relative to cattle straying on the rail- 
way. 
x railway accident! Ah, ts! how much 
of poetry could you find in that, were you so 
minded. Odes and ballads, sapphics, alcaics, 
and dactylics, strophes, chorusses and semi- 
choruses might be sung—rugged poems, rough 
as the rocky numbers of Ossian; soothing 
poems, “ soft pity to infuse,” running “ 
sweet in Lydian measure” upon the woes of 
railway accidents, the widowhoods aud orphan- 
ages that have been made by the carelessness of 
adriver, a faulty ens, ne, an unturned “ point,” 
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a mistaken si Think of the bride of yes- 
terday, the first child of our manhood, the last 
child of our age, think of the dear friend who 
has been absent for years, who has been es- 
tranged from us by — whispering tongues 
.that poison truth, and is coming swiftly along 
the iron road to be reconciled to us at last. 
Think of these, all torn from us by a sudden, 
cruel, unprepared-for death; think of these, 
falling upon that miserable battle-field, without 
glory, without foes to fight with, yet with fear- 
tuller, ghastlier hurts, with more carnage and 
horror in destruction than you could meet with 
even on those gory Chersorean battle-fields after 
storms of shot and shell, after the fierce assaults 
of the bayonet’s steel, and the trampling of the 
horses, and the stroke of the sharp sword. 
There are bards to wail over the warrior who 
falls in the fray, for the horse and his rider 
blasted by the scarlet whirlwind. There are 
tears and songs for the dead that the sea engulfs, 
to cradle them in its blue depths till Time and 
Death shall be no more. There are elegiesand 
epitaphs and mourning verses for those that 

eep in the churchyard, that have laid their 
heads upon a uurf, that eat their salad from the 
roots, that dwell with worms and entertain creep- 
ing things in the cells and little chambers of 
their eyes. There is poetry even for the mur- 
derer on his gibbet; but who cares to sing 
the railway victims? who bids the line re- 
store its dead? who adjurates the engine to 
bring back the trueand brave? They are killed, 
and are buried; the inquest meet; the 
jurymen give their verdict, and forget all 
about it two days afterwards. Somebody is 
tried for manslaughter and acquitted, for, of 
course, there is nobody to blame! _ It is all over, 
and the excursion train, crammed with jovial 
excursionists, sweethearts, married couples, 
clubs of gay fellows, laughing children, baskets 
of prog, bottles of beer, and surreptitious, yet 
officially connived at, pipes; the engine dressed 
in ribbons, the stoker—oh, wonder !—in a clean 
shirt; the excursion train, I say, rattles gaily 
over the very place where, a month since, the 
accident took place; over the very spot where 
the earth drank up biood, and the rails were 
violently wrenched and twisted, and the sleepers 
were ensanguined, and death and havoc and 
desolation were strewn all around, and the 
wild flowers in the embankment were scalded 
with the steam from the shattered boiler. 

Can you form an idea, poets, of a haunted 
line? Suppose the same excursion train I was 
speaking of, to be onits way home, late at 
night, sy from Cripplegate-super-mare or Buf- 
fington Wells. Everybody has enjoyed himself 
very much—the children are tired, but happy. 
The bonnets of the married ladies have made 
their proper impression upon the population of 
Cri plogate-super-mare, and they are satisfied 
with them, their husbands, and themselves. The 


married gentlemen have found eut of what the 
contents of the black bottles consisted—they 
smoke pipes openly now, quite defiant, if not 
oblivious, of bye-laws and forty-shilling fines. 
Nobody objects to smoking—not even the asth- 
matical old gentleman in the respirator and the 
red comforter—not even the tall lady, with the 
severe countenance and the green umbrella, who 
took the mild fair man in spectacles so sharply 
to task this morning about the mild cigar which 
he was timidly smoking up the sleeve of his 
poncho, Lven the guards and officials at the 
stations, do not object to smoking. One whis- 
kered individual of the former class, ordinarily 
the terror of the humble third-class passenger, 
whom he, with fierce contempt, designates as 
“you, sir,” and hauls out of the carriage on the 
slightest provocation, condescends to be satirical 
on the smoke subject; he puts his head in at 
the window, and asks the passengers “ how they 
like it—mild or full flavored ?” ‘Lhis is a joke, 
and everybody, of course, laughs immensely, 
and goes on smoking unmolested. Bless me! 
how heartiy we can laugh at the jokes of 
people we are afraid of, or want to cringe to 
for a purpose, 

Surely a merrier excursion train tha: this 
was never due at the Babylon Bridge station, 
at eleven-thirty. Funny stories are told. A 
little round man, in a grey coat and a hat like 
a sailor’s, sings a comic song seven miles long, 
for he begins it at one station and ends it at 
another, seven miles distant. A pretty, timor- 
ous Widow is heard softly joining in the chorus 
of “tol de rol lol.” A bilious man, of melan- 
choly mien, hitherto speechless, volunteers. a 
humorous recitation, and promises feats of con- 
juring after they have passed the next station. 
Strangers are invited to drink out of strange 
bottles, and drink. Everybody is willing to 
take everybody's children on his knee. People 
pencil down addresses by the lamplight, and 
exchange them with people opposite, hoping 
that they shall become better acquainted. e 
select clubs of jolly fellows are very happy— 
they even say “vrappy.” There is haghions 
talking, jesting, courting, and tittering. None 
are silent but those who are asleep. Hurrah for 
this jovial excursion train, for the Nor-Nor- 
West by Eastern Railway Company, its cheap 
fares, and admirable management ! 

Suppose that just at the spot where this alle- 

train now is, there occurred the t acci- 
dent of last July. You remember, the excur- 
sion train, through some error, the cause of 
which was unfortunately never discovered, ran 
into the luggage train ; the driver and stoker of 
the former were dashed to pieces—thirty-three 
persons were killed or wounded. Suppose some 
man of poetical temperament, of fantastic im- 
ination, of moody fancies, were in the car- 
riage of this merry train to-night, looking from 





the window, communing with the yellow moon- 








light, the light clouds placidly floating along the 
sea of heaven, as if sure of a safe anchorage at 
last. He knows the line, he knows the place 
where that grim accident was—he muses on it 
—yes; this was the spot, there laid the bodies. 
eavens and earth! suppose the line were 
haunted! See, from a siding comes slowly, 
noiselessly along the rails, the PHANTOM 
Train! ‘There is no rattle of wheels, no puff- 
ing and blowing of the engine, only, from time 
to time, the engine whistle is heard in a fitful, 
murmuring, wailing gust of sound; the lamps 
in front burn blue, sickly lambent flames leap 
from the funnel and the furnace door. The 
carriages are lamp-lit too, but with corpse-can- 
dies. The carriages themselves are mere skel- 
etons—they are all shattered, dislocated, ruined, 
yet, by some deadly principle of cohesion, they 
eep together, and through the interstices of 
their cracking ribs and frame-work you may see 
the passengers. Horrible sight to see! Some 
have limbs bound up in splinters, some lie on 
stretchers, but they have all faces and eyes; 
and the eyes and the faces, together with the 
hantom guard with his lantern, from which 
ong rays of ghastly light proceed; together 
with the phantom driver, with his jaw bound 
up; the phantom stoker, who stokes with a 
mattock and spade, and feeds the fire as though 
he were making a grave; the phantom com- 
mercial travellers wrapped in shrouds for rail- 
way ; the pair of lovers in the first-class 
coupe, locked in the same embrace of death in 
which they were found after the accident, the 
stout old gentleman with his head in his lap, 
the legs of the man the rest of whose body was 
never found, but who still has a face and eyes, 
the skeletons of horses in the horse-boxes, the 
stacks of coffins in the luggage-vans (for all is 
transparent, and you can see the fatal verge of 
the embankment beyond, through the train). 
All these sights of horror flit continually past, 
up and down, backwards and forwards, haunting 
the line where the accident was. 

But, ah me! these are, perhaps, but silly 
fancies after all. Respectability may be right, 
and there may be no more try ina railway 
than in my boots. Yet I should like to find 
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of iron. Along with the body were buried all the 

spoils of his enemies, harnesses enriched with 

gold and precious stones, rich stuffs, and the 

most valuable articles taken from the palaces of 

the kings which he had pillaged; and that the 

place of his interment might not be known,'the’ 
Huns put to death, without exception, all those 

who had assisted in his funeral. The Goths 
had previously done the same for Alaric, who 
died in the year 410, at Cosenza, a city of Cala- 

bria. They turned for some days the course of 

the river Vasento, and having caused a trench to 

be dug in its former channel, where the stream 
was usually most rapid, they buried the king 
there along with immense treasures. They put 
to death all those who had assisted in digging 
the grave, and restored the stream to its former 
bed.— Godfrey. 





FAMILY PROSPECTS. 


Wuat a blessing for England! the Whigs keep 
their place 
To save her from danger and perhaps from dis- 
race ! 
How thankful must Brown, Jones, and Robinson 


feel 
At hearing the Whigs will remain en famille ; 


What a comfort to know the Insignia of State 
Are secured with the rest of the family plate ; 
To know that the national purse for some moons 
Is safely bestowed with the family spoons ; 


How the tact of Charles Wood will in future enhance 

The oordial alliance of England and France; 

What tremors will run through the Muscovite host 

When they hear tha Fred Peel will remain at his 
post! 


The Lord of Panmure what blasphemer can doubt 

Resembles Lord Chatham, at least in his gout ; 

And, if we conclude that with hattles we’ve done, 

He’ll shoulder his crutches and show how they’re 
won. 


How Titoff will tremble to think he may meet 

On a second occasion John Russell and suite, 
With some precedent drawn from historical lore 
Which he may not have read up in Goldsmith before. 





poetry in everything, even in boots. I am 
afraid railways are ugly, dull, prosaic, straight ; 
vet the line of beauty, honest Hogarth tells us, 
1s a curve, and curves you may occasionally find 
on the straightest of railways—and where 
beauty is, poetry, you may be sure of it, is not 
far off Iam not quite sure but you may fin 
it in ugliness too, if there be anything beautiful 
in your own mind. 





THe Graves or ATTILA AND ALARIC.—Atti- 
Ja died in 453, and was buried in the midst of a 
vast plain, in a coffin, the first covering of which 
was of gold, the second of silver, and the third 





By John’s perorations the Czar will be floored, 
|His ports called ‘a menace,” his armies “a 
| horde ;” a 

| While Pam in the House will exhibit his nerve 

| By routing the Czar with his paper “‘ Reserve.” 


| Last prospect of all, should it come to the worst, 


d| And we’re foiled at the end as we’ve failed from the 


first 
The aforesaid old Premier—that humorist grey— 
Will treat it as fun in his own pleasant way. 


What a blessing to think, then, the Whigs keep 
their place 

To save us from danger and perhaps from disgrace ! 

How thankful hears | Brown, Jones, and Robinson 


fecl 
At hearing the Whigs will remain en famille. 
The Press, 19 May. 























THE DEN DOWN 


From Punch 12th May. 
BAITING THE NINEVEH BULL, ~ 
Gone are the days of the bull-ring at Birming- 


ham, 
Stamford and Tutbury gather no more 
Curs, clubs, and blackguards (as we’d be for 
terming ’em) 
In the bull-runnings, so famous of yore. 
Matador, Picador, Paris can’t stomach ye,— 
Spite of an Empress of sangre azul ;° 
Only our Commons still keep up tauromachy, 
Baiting with war-dogs the Nineveh Bull. 


Muse, who the garden which bears once were 
baited in 
Erst did’st preside over, under QuEEN Bess, 
Thence to the Commons’ bear-garden transla- 
ted, in. 
—Spire me with words fit the theme to ex- 


press, 
Tell who the dogs were, and who were their 
masters,— 
Who — the loudest where all bark’d so 
oud— 
Who round the ring threw up highest their 
castors — 


Tell how the bull was a bull,—and not cowd. 


Lrypsay, the led dog, and Nortu, the high-bred 


dog, 
Ever for barking, not biting, agape ; 
Knox, the numb-skull dog, and Frep Pern, the 
dull dog, 
Tugg’d to the ring by a leash of red-tape. 
Barina, the rich dog, and Byne (although 
which dog, 
The bull or the poodle, I doubt very much. 
If ’twas the bull; he behaved like a poodle, 
If ’twas the poodle, he acted as such.) 


Betters and backers, excited and lowering, 
Lustily cheer’d ’em, and hounded them on; 
But with horns pointed, and red eye a-glower- 


ing, 
Bull kept his ground, though ’twas twenty 


to one. 

While Pam bottle-holder who may grow older, 
But ne’erless jaunty or devil-may-care,— 
Crack’d his jokes round, with his thumb o’er 

his shoulder, 
Happy-go-lucky, his nose in the air. 


Knox made a rush, but a lick from the mace, 
Sir, 
Of grave Mr. Speaker, sent him yelping 
back : 


Luypsay tried pinning, but there was no win- 
ning 

A grip of the bull by a cur of the pack. 

Donnybrook fight, Sir, ne’er showed such a 

sight, Sir, 

Of howling and growling, and pushing and 


pull,— 
Ne’er was ‘So much of bark to so little of bite, 
ir, 
Since a dog was a dog, and a bull was a bull. 
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Ended the match was, though never a scratch 


was 

To see on the bull, at the close of the fray: 

Cads with huzzaing spent, curs hoarse with 
baying, went 

Clubwards, and kennelwards, glorious, away. 

But though their pack, Sir, the Commons may 
back, Sir, 

Though of his clap-traps and jokes, Pam be 
full, : 


Public opinion asserts its dominion, 
Giving its voice for the Nineveh Bull, 


One praise is his—in these days ’tis no slight 
one— 

Straight at his foe he goes, never askew: 

Now and then wrong dog he may toss for right 
one, 

Horns will swerve sometimes, when laid the 
most true. 

So his Nineveh name-sake Joun Buut for his 
aim’s sake 

Excuses, if wrong in an instance he go; 

For he knows, though Pam’s thunder be hurled 
at the blunder, 

What it would crush, is the Truth hid below. 
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Wuat may that frantic uproar mean; groans, 
hootings, shrieks, and howls, 

The snarl and bark of angry curs, the screams 
of carrion fowls ? 

What makes St. Stephen’s walls resound with 
cries more dire and dread, 

Than you ever hear in the Regent’s Park when 
the animals are fed ? 


Layarp in eager zeal the mask from jobbery to 


strip, 
Mistaken on a point of fact, has chanced to 
make a slip, 


So down the vultures swoop on him, the ravens 
and the crows, 

The wolves, jackals, and poodle dogs of State, 
that are his foes. 


The little foxes snap at him for showing up the 

Whigs ; 

In angry chorus round him grunt and squeak 

official pigs ; 

With threatening horns and bullying roar the 
stalled placeman-ox 

Assails him; BerrKketey groans at him, and 
bellows Cotonen Knox. 


‘«He’s down; and now seton him; at him 
Lrypsay, at him Byrne; 

Before the public teach him names of gentle- 
men to bring; 

Give it him well; pitch into him; to lesson 
other snobs 

In ro how they venture on exposing army- 
obs. 


“Down, down upon him, PALmMERsTon, with 
final crushing stroke ! 


* The Empress has the true “ blue blood” of His is a mouth that must. be stopped ; a voice 





the Spanish dee in her veins. 





that you must choke, 








Take we the opportunity that Fortune kindly 


. sends, 
Kick him, and hit him hard; he has among 
ourselves no friends!” 


‘* Friends!” to the yell within the House, an 
echo from without 

Repeats, and thrice ten millions ‘Friends ” 
unanimously shout ; 

‘*Hit Layarp? hit him if ye dare! avast, 
dishonest crew, 

Humbugs,, get out and make room for a better 
man than you! ” 





A FALSE GENIUS. 
I sex a spirit by thy side, 
Purple winged and eagle eyed 
Looking like a Heavenly guide. 


Though he seems so bright and fair, 
Ere thou trust his proffered care, 
Pause a little, and beware ! 


If he bid thee dwell apart, 
Tending some ideal smart 
In a sick and coward heart ; 


In self-worship wrapped alone, 
Dreaming thy poor griefs are grown 
More than other men have known ; 


Dwelling in some cloudy sphere, 
Though God’s work is waiting here, 
And God deigneth to be near ; 


If his torch’s crimson glare 
Show thee evil everywhere, 
Tainting all the wholesome air ; 


While with strange distorted choice, 
Still disdaining to rejoice, 
Thou wilt hear a wailing voice ; 


If a simple, humble heart, 
Seem to thee a meaner part, 
Than thy noblest aim and art ; 


If he bid thee bow before 
Crowned mind and nothing more, 
The great idol men adore ; 


And with starry veil enfold 
Sin, the trailing serpent old, 
Till his scales shine out like gold ; 


Though his words seem true and wise, 
Sout, I say to thee, Arise, 
He is a Demon in disguise ! 

Household Words. 





BY-GONES 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 
Tue palm-trees of the East no more give out 


Their morning wine to slack my thirst : I see 
No lemon-bowers, where bright birds every made Mr. Campbe 


tree 


Stud with quaint hanging nests ; and all about, 


Jasmine runs, fragrant—like an acolyte 
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The choleric squirrel on my path no more 
Dashes the ripe guavas from the bough, 
Where the green parrot screams discordant lore, 
And silvery lizards flit where fire-flies glow 
In the fast-falling twilight. From the shrine, 
Where lamps burn dim; no shadow crosses 
mine ! 


The sound of soft kitar, by fingers dear 

Struck gently in the dusk by some fair stream, 

I hear not now—nor voice beloved and clear, 

Murmuring like bees in some swect honey- 
dream ; 

Nor midst the dark waves of thy fragrant hair 

Bathe I my tremulous hands in transport there! 


All past—all gone! joys of an early time 
When youth in India was one long, bright 


da 
Of health ond happiness, and love—sublime, 
By reason of its pure and earnest ray ! 
All past—all gone—all but a grave below 
The palm-trees, where by night the fire flies 
glow !—Chambers’ Journal. 





REMINISCENCE OF THE Port CAMPBELL. — 
Some five-and-twenty years ago I went to dine at 
afriend’s house. On entering the drawing room, 
I found that the object of attraction was an al- 
bum, which had been presented that morning 
to the young lady of the house. Her name was 
Florine, and the lines were as follows : 


“TO FLORINE, 


“Could I recall lost youth again, 
And be what I in been, 

I'd court you in a gallant strain, 
My young and fair Florine. 

‘¢ But mine’s the chilling age that chides, 
Affection’s tender glow ; 

And Love—that conquers all besides— 
Finds Time a conquering foe. 

“Farewell! we’re by our fate, 
As far as nightfrom noon, . 

You came into the world so late, 
And I depart so soon !”— T. C, 


Dinner was announced ; and ere it was half 
over, a loud knock was heard at the door, and 
Mr. Campbell came into the dining room some- 
what excited, and makin many apologies for 
intruding. He was asked to join the y, but 
he declined ; and merely begged to see the al- 
bum, as there was an error in the verses which 
he wished to correct. The album was brought ; 
and taking from his waistcot pocket a small pen- 
knife, he proceeded to erase the word “ parted” 
in the first line of the stanza, and substituted 
for it “severed ;” which, from the occurrence of 
the word “ depart” in the last line, of course 
improved the verses: the repetition having evi- 
dently haunted his poetic ear. The correction 
h take a leave ; he 

had another engagement, and could not stay. 
The lines were published, I believe, in the 





New Monthly Magazine, of which Campbell 


Sestesring sweet incense from rich censers|was then editor ; but I have never seen thom 
white, . 





'in his collected poems.—JVoles and Queries. 

















THE FIRST CONCERT IN TAHITI? 


From Chambers’ Journal. 

PROBABLY no artist in the world ever saw so 
strange a public assembled, as that which sur- 
rounded me here on the 6th of October, 1854. 
In the hall which, for the occasion, was trans- 
formed into a concert-room, the natives formerly 
worshipped their idols; here, the queen had 
the false gods burned; here, a French court- 
martial sentenced the rebel islanders who could 
not reconcile themselves to a protectorate they 
had not sought ; and here, in spotless London 
attire, st I as the herald of the West, and 
tried with my fiddle to give some of those no- 
tions of modern European civilization to the 
children of nature, from which Providence until 
now had kindly preserved them. To the right, 
surrounded by tropical plants, sat the French 
governor and his lady, and a crowd of officers in 
glittering regimentals ; to the left, a box was 
constructed of palm-mats, decorated with gaudy 
chintz, for the barefooted queen and her court ; 
the rest of the hall was filled with the strange 
figures of the natives, whose ears were as yet 
unaccustomed to any other music than the 
warbling of the birds. 

I stepped forth, bowed to the audience, and 
opened the concert; but it took some time be- 
fore I could make it understood that at a concert 
the public have nothing to do but to listen. 
The natives did not at all seem to be aware of 
this fact; they chattered so loud, that I had 
frequently to break off and begin over again. 

1 played Othello, by Ernst, but probably a 
thrilling cornet-a-piston, accompanied by drums, 
would have afforded more pleasure to the brown 
islanders than my fiddling; for with the ex- 
ception of some friendly European hands, not a 
finger was moved by my performance. The 
piece was finished without having been interrupt- 
ed by any sign of applause—never in my life 
had i felt so little appreciated as here. The 
queen, leading a young boy by the hand, now 
appeared with her ladies-in-waiting, fantastically 
clad, but all of them barefooted, and very curious 
about the things they were to witness. 

The first Satleal celebrity of Tahiti, Mr. 
Camieux, chief of the French military band, a 
hroad-chested giant, now came forward, and 
played’a piece on the flute. He told me later 
that it was the cavatina from Ernani; and I 
might perhaps have recognized it, had not the 
stout flute-player, in spite of his physical exer- 
tions, failed to produce at least one-half of his 
notes. The artist in steppirig forward, respect- 
fully kissed the hand of the lady of the gov- 
ernor+-an act of French loyalty which, though 
an insult te Queen Pomare and her court, was 
more pardonable than his interminable perform- 
ance. He would not stop, in spite of all the 
signs I could make. I saw, to my great dismay, 
the yawning queen rise from her seat; the chil- 
dien of nature, whose ears were now so severely 
taxed, began to leave the hall, and all my illu- 
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sions of Tahitian knighthood, reputation, and 
immortality vanished. Pomare, in fact, without 
having heard me, left the hall, expelled, I felt 
sure, by the dreadful flute. After had calmed 
my excited. mind as well asI could, I again com- 
menced. I gathered all my strength, and played 
sentimental love-tunes and eccentric variations, 
but all in vain !—no sign of pleasure, no clapping 
of hands, no encoring: the brown islanders 
remained as unmoved as ever. 

Failure and disgrace staring me in the face, 
I adopted a bold resolution. “Save me hum- 
bug!” thought I; and with real wrath I tore 
three strings from my fiddle, and on the G cord 
alone I played the Carnival. My trick took ; 
a whisper of surprise was heard; the natives 
became attentive; they approached me, and 
with every new passage, principally where I 
imitated the flute, they began to cheer in a wa 
which would have been impossible to any civili- 
zed audience. Encouraged by the enthusiasm, 
I began to extemporize; and the quainter my 
variations grew, the louder became the cheers 
of my barefooted admirers, who did not leave 
the hall until, wearied with the exertion, my 
arm could no longer manage the fiddle-stiek. 

All Tahiti was in a tremendous excitement 
after my concert. Everybody spoke of the for- 
eign fiddler who had come across the seas, and 
could whistle on the fiddle like a bird. Flowers 
and fruits are sent to my hotel; and when I 
play in my room, a crowd of admirers gather 
under my windows ; everybody greets me when 
I go out—I am the lion of Tahiti. 

A few days after, I was invited by the gover- 
nor to a dinner-party. All the consuls and for- 
eign agents were present, for it was the birthday 
of the governor. Even a deputation of natives, 
who had come to congratulate the French gen- 
eral, were, tomy greatest amusement, invited to 
the feast. They were clad in the European 
way, even to the stiff shirt-collars and kid-gloves, 
but they retained the nakedness of their feet. 
European civilization reached only to their 
ankles. It was amusing to see how those gen- 
tlemen endeavored to imitate the manners of 
their hosts, and how they managed the knives, 
forks, and napkins. Every new dish put them 
into new diffteulties ; and a capital plum pud- 
ding, the delight of the white guests, astonished 
the internals of one of the brown islariders to 
such a degree, that he had to leave the table. 


* This relation is given by the musician himself 
in a letter to one of his friends. Mishka Hauser is 
a Hungarian violinist, apparently fond of adver- 
tures ; for after finding his way to California, where 
he was very successful in his calling, in September 
last he set out for Australia. In crossing the Paci- 
fic, however, he paid a visit to the natives of Tahiti; 
and in this island, whose first step in civilization 
was made about thirty years ago, he tried his luck 
with a fashionable concert. Our readers, we have 
no doubt, will be well pleased to hear the result as 
communicated by himself. 
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And how should French cookery be accepted to 
those natives, who, only forty years ago, used to 
eat their enemies? Not a century has 
elapsed since that epoch, and now a Euro 
violinist fiddles the Carnival to them! The 
march of civilization is indeed rapid! 

But it is not only Euterpe who has been 
introduced to Tahiti, Thalia has accompanied her 
sister. The French officers, after dinner, per- 
formed Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, to 

the amusement of the governor, though not 
' . . 
to mine. I got so tired that I left the party 
and went into the garden, to admire the gor- 
sness of vegetation. ‘The French, who 
ave introduced all kinds of European refine- 
ment, have transformed this garden into a fairy 
grove. All the plants and on attain here 
to an extraordinary size and perfection. The 
roses especially, surpass in hue and fragrance 
everything I ever saw; nature appears clad in 
her gaudiest garb. Parrots glitter in the rays 
of the sun; the humming-bird is buzzing round 
the flowers of the aloe; deep-colored butterflies, 
of the largest size, flutter around the roses ; but 
swarms of gnats and gigantic bats, and some- 
times a snake, remind us that the peculiar 
charms of the tropics are accompanied by peculiar 
nuisances, 

The garden was open to the natives, whom I 
found assembled, some in European attire, 
others in hardly any attire, and all amusing 
themselves with gymnastic games and animated 
dancing. , 

Their dances are very peculiar. The girls, 
with flowing hair, richly decorated with wreaths 
of flowers, but otherwise not much encumbered 
with dress, whirl round with the utmost rapidity, 
until they sink exhausted on the sand, where 
they remain motionless, unless the entreaties of 
some dancer induce the fair one to start anew. 
In this case, up she darts, and with graceful leaps 
whirls round until she falls again. But wo to 
the male dancer who falls! All the girls gather 
round, pour water on him, pelt him with cocoa- 
peels, laugh at him, and at last make a terrible 


noise on cow-horns ; but, compelled by custom, | 


he must submit with a good grace to all these 
insults, 

I was peculiarly interested by a female snake- 
charmer, who had a boa-constrictor twisted 
round her body, which seemed to understand 
every word of its mistress. The girl ordered 
it to pluck a rose, and the reptile plucked it, 
and handed it to her in the most caressing man- 
ner ! 

The queen was likewise invited, but she did 
not come. Pomare avoids, as far as possible, 
all contact with the French, and particularly 
with the lady of the governor ; it was on account 
of her, and not of the flute-player, that she left 
my concert so soon: so I was informed by the 
missionary who is her chaplain. 

The evening began already to spread its dark 
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shadows over the mountains and flowery valleys 
of Tahiti, when I left the palace of the governor ; 
the deep-blue sky of the tropics was studded with 


pean|stars; a fragrant breeze gently moved the 


gloomy . and stately palms, whose 
crowns of leaves waved gently in the air; the 
petals of the flowers, which had drooped towards 
the earth in the heat of the sun, rose once more 
refreshed by the evening dew; glow-worms 
glittered with trembling light in the dark- 
orange thickets; and the silvery light of the 
moon illumined the magic scene, the beauty of 
which could not be conceived even by the most 
powerful imagination. Plunged in thought, I 
— a path towards the heights, through 
looming cactuses and aloes, and under gigantic 

palm-trees, when suddenly, on the slope of a 
palm-grove, I observed a large building, from 
which came the sound of the organ and singing. 
This was the Roman Catholic church, the first 
in Tahiti, formerly an idol-temple. Thirty-five 
large columns, stems of the breadfruit-tree, sup- 
port the building, the nave of which was deco- 
rated with flower wreaths. On the master-altar 
I saw a picture of the Madonna; a priest read 
the mass ; natives knelt on the steps of the altar ; 
boys and girls, clad in white garments, sang to 
the sound of the melancholy organ. Soon after, 
the priest, an old man, began to preach in the 
Tahitian lan ; a native followed him, and 
spoke enthusiastically of the blessings of faith. 

The next day my ardent wish was fulfilled. 
The governor sent me word that Queen Pomare 
had expressed a desire to hear me, and 1 had 
immediately to put myself in readiness. At 
three o’clock, P. M., just when the heat of the 
sun was most — I went forth, accom- 
panied by the chaplain of the queen, t h 
the streets of Tahiti. A half-naked islander 
carried my violin-box, whilst the missionary 
instructed me in the court-ceremonial of the 
queen. Wereached the shore, embarked in a 
canoe, and were rowed to the isle Papitee, the 
residence of her majesty. It is impossible to 
imagine a more charming picture than this 
green island: on one shore, studded with houses 
and gardens; on the other, bordered by a steep 
coral-reef, on which the waves of the Pacific 
break in majestic succession. 4 

We reached the house of the queen by a path 
leading through a palm-grove, the outskirts of 
which are occupied by the huts of the natives, 
The royal residence resembles a European house, 
with large windows and a oe | a gilt crown 
on the top designates it as the dwelling of the 
brown queen. A guardsman, with musket’and 
heavy sword, in handsome regimentals, but bare- 
footed, was pacing to and fro before the door 
with a gravity. We gave him a piece of 
money, and he immediately became very service- 
able, and opened the gate for us. e mis- 
sionary proceeded direct to the queen, to 
announce my arrival, while I had to stop in the 
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waiting-room on the ground-floor, where there|bowed as low as possible, and then began the 

was no other furniture thana long table, on|concert with a few simple melodies; but Pomare 

which lay —s stout man in very primitive|did not listen, carrying on a loud conversation 
A 


costume. 


ened by the noise I involuntarily |with her ladies. I was much disappointed, and 


made, he yawned, put on a green dress-coat, and|thought soon I had better go; but to try my 
girded himself with a rusty sword, seemifigly|luck, I struck up variations on Yankee Doodle. 


much astonished at the intrusion of a foreigner. 


She seemed to know it—nodded—and was soon 


From his diplomatic look, I could not doubt|so charmed, that she sent for her two children, 


that the chamberlain, or perhaps one of the} who became, indeed, a most satisfa 


ctory audience. 


ministers of her majesty, stood before me. I/The prince-royal, a little fellow, began to clap 
bowed accordingly, but when he was about tojhis hands; and the princess, about thirteen 
enter into conversation with me, the missionary|years old, danced to the music, much to the 


summoned me to the queen. I followed him, 


delight of the queen, at whose order the doors 


first through a long passage, decorated with|were thrown open, and all the court assembled 
arms and trophies ; then through an apartment jround me. 


in which the ladies-in-waiting were dressing 


The royal consort, a gigantic islander, appeared 


without heeding us. I had here to tune my|barefooted, like all the rest of the courtiers, and 
violin, and, armed with fiddle and bow, I was|began to touch my hands, my bow, my fiddle, se 
introduced into the next room, to the presence|that I could scarcely continue to play. I was at 


of the queen. 
Pomare sat on palm-mats, in an apartment 
adorned with chintz, but scantily furnished. A 


badly painted picture hung on the wall behind 


length so much squeezed by the crowd, that I 
be to have serious apprehensions for the 
salty of my instrument; but Pomare soon dis- 
missed her court, and remained alone with me. 


her; two ladies-in-waiting squatted at her side,|She wished to examine my violin, touched the 
and fanned her with ostrich-feathers. Pomare,|strings, and then returned the instrument. I 
about thirty-six years old, is rather tall; her|now played a Tahitian melody, which seemed to 
frame noble and well shaped; and her deport-|please her much. She asked whether I came 
ment not without majesty. Her features, full|from France; and when I told her I was nota 


of expression, show traces of 


eat beauty, 
though her thick lips and yellowi 


Frenchman, she shook my hand and whispered : 


-brown com-| 1 do not like those fellows.” Of course she 


lexion detract from the effect. Her rich dark|has reason enough not to like them, since they 
hair was confined on the top of the head by ajhave deprived her of her power, and reduced 
large comb, and her brow was adorned with ajher to mere nominal royalty. She now untied 
simple gold circle. Her muslin robe of light-ja small gold cross from her’ necklace of corals, 
blue color, wide on the shoulders, and drawn|and handed it to me, with the words “Take 
close round her waist, reached scarcely beyond|this as a keepsake from Pomare.” I bowed 
ner knees ; her arms and feet were bare, adorned|once more to her majesty; and, accompanied 


with corals and shells; and her 


t-toe was|by the missionary, left the royal residence and 


dyed of a red hue, and encircled with gold|the island Papitee. I shall never forget my 


rings, 
Not to infringe upon Tahitian etiquette, I 


visit to Tahiti. To-morrow, I sail for Australia. 





Wuo was Toomas & Kempis?—Mr. Dis-|beyondall reasonable doubt, that he only put his 


raeli, in a recent sitting of the House of Com- 


name to it as copyist, not as author; and that 


mons, asked, “Who was Thomas 4 Kempis?”| the real author of the work was the learned John 
and an honorable and learned gentleman gave| Gerson, who was one of the most celebrated the- 


pis. 
was the man in the iron mask ?” would no doubt 
answer that he was the man who wore the mask 


the profound answer, “He was Thomas A Kem-|ologians of his day, and who was for some time 
The same great authority, if asked “Who| Chancellor of the University of Paris. 
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of iron; and he would consider the reply as|TurKs—“ A Turk who falls down in the street 
perfectly satisfactory. But our object in refer-|overtaken with wine, and is arrested by the 


ring to the Thomas a Kempis affair is, to inform 


Mr. Disraeli and his honorable colleague of alishment is re 


d, is sentenced to the bastinado: this pun- 
ted as far as the third of- 


fact of which neither seem to be aware—and fence, after which he is reputed incorrigible, and 
that is, that Thomas a ey whoever he was,| receives the title of imperial drunkard, or priv- 


was not the author of the 


mous ‘Imitation of! 7] 


d drunkard. If after that he is taken up, 


Jesus Christ.’ The <n And that extraor-| and in danger of the bastinado, he has only to 


dinary work was ascribed to 


, because the! name himself, to mention what part of the town 





oldest manuscript of it known to be extant was|he inhabits, and to say he is a privileged drunk- 
signed by him : but it has now been ascertained,| ard ; he is then released, and aa to ‘sleep upon 
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‘the hot ashes of the baths.” —Poqueville, p. 219 








From Fraser’s Magazine. 

AN alliance between America and Russia— 
the country. which claims to be the model re- 
public (a just claim, too, considering the fate 
of all other republican governments in modern 
times,) and the country whose pride and es- 
sence it is to be the stand-point and bulwark 
of despotism—an alliance of America with 
semi-barbarous Russia, against civilized En- 
gland and France—the idea seems monstrous 
and incredible ! 

And yet, though the probabilities of such an 
alliance have been openly discussed, or attract- 
ed general attention within a year or two only, 
its possibility has not escaped the notice of 
acute thinkers ata much more remote period. 
Among various political speculators who have 
touched on this topic, we shall merely instance 
that shrewd observer of human nature, Judge 
Haliburton, who alluded not obscurely te such 
a possibility at least fifteen years ago; though 
the ee phases of French politics have 
introduced into the subject complications which 
neither he nor any one else could then foresee. 

In all political reasonings, 4 priori theoreti- 
cal conclusions are dangerous or impossible. 
However consistent in the abstract they may 
be, interest, passion, or even the accident of 
personal caprice, introduce endless practical 
modifications of them. Theory cost the Stuarts 
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lic put down the new Roman republic to re- 

instate an absolute ruler. 

a If, therefore, we remark a — pro- 
ussian sympathy on the part of any large or 

influential ion of the American ple, 

however inconsistent or abhorrent the idea of 


should hinder us ing the causes of 
that spmpathy, and the probabilities of its fur- 
ther En ts 

Now the existence of this sympathy is a glar- 
ing fact not to be denied or overlooked by any 
one, conversant with American afiairs. What, 
then, are its causes ? 

They may be generally classed under two 
broad heads; first, sources of positive dislike 
to the Anglo-French alliance ; secondly, rea- 
sons negatively of non-aversion, or positively 
of inclination towards Russia. 

The ill-feeling prevalent among a large class 
of the American population towards England 
is an old and melancholy story, too familiar, 
alas! to the best disposed men of both coun- 
tries. It isa sad instance of the sins of the 
fathers being visited upon the children. We 
will not dwell upon it now, our attention being 
more 
markable change of feelmg on the part of 
America Fem France, a change the extent 
of which is probably not appreciated in West- 


their throne ; theory has been the bane of al-|ern Europe, even in the country which is the 
most all modern French politicians. What can| direct object of it. 


be a greater theoretical anomaly than a slave- 


holding republic ? Or what amount of abstract| dates from the — 
could lead us to the almost invaria-| from the first existence of the former nation, in 


reaso! 


The friendship of America and France, which 
ys of Franklin and Lafayette, 


ble conclusion of historical experience, that al fact, continued with scarcely an in tion 


republic tyrannizes over its colonies and de-|down to 1852. — " 
Who could have supposed be- party, and Washington himself, had no strong 


ndencies ? 


It is true that the Federal 


rehand that the head of the Romish Church eosiity that way—rather the reverse, indeed. 


would be invaded, besieged, imprisoned, by his 


ut the Federalists were soon overwhelmed 


co-religionists and theoretical subjects? Yet}and politically annihilated, and their successors 


every well-informed schoolboy knows how 
The black bands came over 
The mountains of snow; 
With Bourbon, the rover, 
They crossed the broad Po. 


in opposition, the Whigs, did not inherit their 
anti-Gallican tendencies. A cordial sympathy 
between the two countries, stronger at some 
times than at others, sometimes clouded but 
never broken, prevailed until the establishment 


Bourbon, the rover, was a Romanist; so|of the present French regime. Since then the 


were the majority of his soldiers marching upon| American 


the Eternal City. 
Her streets were all gory, 
Her Tiber all red, 
And her temples so hoary 
Did clang with their tread— 


pular sentiment has undergone a 
complete change, which is nevertheless suscep- 
tible of obvious and sufficient explanation. 

The dynasty of Louis Philippe was exceed- 
ingly popular in America. As a fugitive prince 
he had been cherished and respected there ; as 


the tread of Catholic soldiers seizing the king-|a king he had gratefully remembered the scene 


dom, and seekin 


the life of their spiritual sov-|of his early heey * 


and it was generally 


ereign. And in later days it was Napoleon L,| believed (with what oundation we are unable 
a soi-disant Romanist, who put under restraint|to say) that he had given a practical proof of 


the Pontiff of the Romish 
restraint England, the foremost champion of 


urch, from which|his belief in American institutions by making 


large purchases of real estate in more than one 


the Protestant faith, helped to release him.jof the Atlantic cities. Americans were always 
Still more recently the same locality furnished] well received at his court, and in return, those 
a.different but no less. striking illustration of |of his family who visited the western shores of 


our proposition, when the new French repub- 





the Atlantic were received with every manifes- 





such a union may appear, no such reflection — 


rticularly demanded by the recent re- . 
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go on to state that the French Emperor is also 
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tation’ of honor ; it may be observed, too, that 
they seem to have enjoyed their reception in 
simple faith, and to have entered into no 
calculations on the feasibility of bombarding 
New York, or the best place for landing an in- 


vading force in the vicinity of Boston. A! 


Franco-American alliance against the other civ- 
ilized powers was the dream of many French 
and many American politicians during a consid- 
erable portion of the Orleans reign.. The 
King’s ministers were generally philo-Americans, 
and among the most zealous and ostenta- 
tious admirers of the King and his court was 
usually to be found the American ambassador. 
All sorts of republican functionaries, from Gen- 
eral Cass down tc Consul Grund, joined in 
chanting the praises of the Monarch of July. 
No Spanish-marriage question interfered to dis- 
turb these friendly relations; and the slight 
indemnity difficulties of 1836 were soon ad- 
justed and forgotten. 

When, therefore, the present Emperor sig- 
nalized his advent to er by a direct act of 
hostility and persecution toward the Orleans 
family, it was imevitable that the Americans, 
who are a people of strong personal attach- 
ments (this must never be lost sight of in any 
8 tions - concerning them,) should, ipso 

‘acto, conceive a strong dislike towards him. 

After this it may seem paradoxical when we 


unpopular in America for having put down the 
French republic. Yet this is strictly true. 
For the idea prevalent among the mass of the 
American people was Prone Bs to this effect, 
that the Orleans dynasty was a very good thing 
in its time, but destined to odie room for 
something better—namely, a republic. We 
do not stop to discuss the rationality of such 
an idea; we only note its existence as a well- 
ascertained fact. Even the wiser Americans, 
who saw from the first what a ricketty and un- 
workable affair the Republic of ’48 was, were 
disgusted with the manner of its extinction. 
This the English reader can perfectly appre- 
ciate, since a similar feeling, quite as strong, 
was all but universal in England at the time. 
Since then, to be sure, there has been a great 
change, but who shall say how far the flatter- 
ing attitude assumed by his Majesty towards 
England has been instrumental in producing 
it? In America, no such modifying cause hav- 
ing intervened, the original sentiment of dis- 
like remains in full force. 

But moreover the Emperor had an antece- 
dent transatlantic unpop ity. He too, when 
a Prince, had been an exile in America. His 
sojourn there lasted only a few months, but in 
that short time he contrived to accumulate a 
most undesirable reputation. Various reasons 
have been assigned for this; among others it 


same time, and that some of his escapades 
were put down to the discredit of the Na’ 
leon. Be this as it may, it is certain that while 
some members of the family—such as the Mu- 
rats, and the late Count de Survilliers (Joseph,) 
not to mention the American branch of the 
Jeromes—have always enjoyed a high degree 
of — and popularity fn America, the pres- 
ent peror left behind him a very different 
impression. In short, when we affirm that he 
is more unpopular, personally, on the other 
side of the ocean, than the late King was 
ular, we are saying a great deal, but not a whit 
more than the truth. 

Whether it be the case or not that the Em- 

ror, fully sensible of this feeling, has not 

n slow to retaliate it; that he is personally 
ill-inclined towards the American republic and 
that his court generally manifests a disposition 
to slight the American visitors and residents in 
Paris, whether in a private or public capacity,—- 
whether this be so or not (and we do not pre- 
tend to have the means of coming to an accu 
rate decision on this point of fact,) it is certain 
that a very general impression to this effect 
prevails in America—an impression so strong 
that its consequences are tantamount to what 
those of the reality would be. 

That the French refugees in America do 
their best to aggravate this state of feeling will 
naturally occur to the reader. Still more em- 
bittered are the Italian exiles, but theirs is a 
hostility not merely to the Emperor, but to 
the whole French name and nation, ever since 
the last French interference in Italian affairs, 
These Red Republicans however, whether 
French or Italian, are so comparatively few in 
number, and so positively insignificant in the 
elements of political strength, that their 
influence bolt amount to nothing on any 
question where met with serious oppo- 
sition; but, meeting no such opposition, 
their voices help to swell the public clamour 
in one direction. 

The Cuban question might perhaps be intro- 
duced here, but its more = place 
seems to be under our second head. 

We come then to the motives, negative or 
positive, directly influencing the Americans 
with reference to ea irst of = as to 
the negative, is the important consideration 
that the t two governments have never had the 


*It may be suspected that we are guilty of an 
omission in not noticing here another class of ex- 
patriated.patriots, the Irish refugees or emigrants, 
whose blatant hostility would naturally lead them 
to assail England’s ally. But we are convinced 
that the bark (or bray) of this class of agitators 
is very much worse than their bite, and that, 
though a desire to catch Irish votes may lead many 
dema es to treat them with an absurd amount 
of deference, their real influence on the foreign 





is alleged that one of his numerous cousins was 
travelling through the United States about the 


policy of the country bears a very small ratio to 
the noise they make. 
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slightest difficulty, either on questions of na- 
tional policy or individual right. No American 
citizen has aver had a complaint to make against 
the Russians. No diplomatist in off, in or oi, 
ever gave an American statesman the opportu- 
nity of furnishing a pendant to the Hulsemann 
letter on the Kosta correspondence. And 
while the Allies have often either threatened 
to come, or actually come, into collision with 
the United States on their own side of the At- 
lantic, Russia has removed all suspicion of such 
danger on her part at the only possible point 
of contact, by voluntarily offering to sell her 
American territory at no extravagant price. 
Nor has the Sclavonic Empire ever interfered 
with the annexatory tendencies of the Western 
Republic. On the contrary, she has rather en- 
couraged them. Division of the spoils is ex- 
actly her favorite principle. “ You take Egypt, 
and let me take Turkey,” was her language to 
England. “ You take Cuba, or whatever else 
you like in this hemisphere, and let me take 
what I like in the other,” is her language to 
America. 

But it is not by absence of offence alone that 
Russia has sought to conciliate the Americans. 
She has made the most positive advances, and 
spared no efforts to flatter and cajole them, na- 
tionally and individually, in even the most triv- 
ial details, 

When the late Russian minister at Wash- 
ington was about to marry an American lady, 
and sent to President Van Buren (pre- 
cisely as he did to his own Sovereign) to ask 
permission, he knew perfectly well—as well as 
the President himself—that no such permission 
was required: it was only a refined artifice to 
put the Americans in good humor with them- 
selves. Every American of the least impor- 
tance or ability, that has penetrated into Rus- 
sia, has been received in the most cious 
manner; and the language of the late far was 
always exactly of the kind that would best bear 
the reporting it, was morally certain to experi- 
ence. “Your government and mine are the 
only possible ones in the world. Yours will do 
for an enlightened le. My people are not 
so enlightened, and therefore I have to take 
care of them;” and so forth, and so forth—an 
interminable quantity of that “soft sawder” 
which Brother Jonathan, like Jacques Bon- 
homme, is none the less ready to swallow him- 
self, because he is skilful in administering it to 
others. 

But this is only a small portion of the oper- 
ation. Russian agents, and these. agents 
often American citizens, are scattered all over 
the Union, The venal portion of the American 
= was made sure of from the beginning. 

uch bargains are not easy to ex with 
mathematical certainty, being in their v 
nature deeds of darkness; but the columns o 
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ternal evidence which makes ‘us as sure of its 
purchase as if we had seen the hard dollars 
counted down, and the “ head devil” putting his 
signature to the receipt. We ma allude to the 
readiness with which any print that takes the 
side of the Allies is of being subsidized 
by the British government, as no insignificant 
collateral proof of our assertion. 

Finally—and this is, perhaps, the most potent 
of all the motives at work—Russia has with her 
the active sympathies of the slave interest. 
The position of this interest is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the political world. 
The number of American slaveholders, all told, 
is less than three hundred and fifty ‘thousand. 
This oligarchy, placed amid a democracy of 
more than twenty millions, has directed and 
moulded the whole policy of the country, 
internal and external, for the last half cen- 
tury. It holds three millions of its country- 
men in abject bondage. It has gathered 
around it twice that number as its accesso- 
ries and abettors. It has almost invariably 
either bullied or out-manceuvred the rest of the 
pulation (fourteen millions and.more !) on all 
puted questions. In everything except the 
one point of admitting slavery into California— 
an absurdity too gross even for them to insist on 
—the slaveholders have had their own way. 
They have made the Northerners their slave- 
catchers, by act of Congress. They have al- 
tered and re-altered the compromises of their 
own devising, to suit their increasing acquisi- 
tiveness. Their policy has constantly become 
more and more ssive. Feeling that pub- 
lic attention wey 8 recently drawn to the 
anomaly of so small a body exercising so great 
an influence in a democracy, their present aim 
is to increase their numbers, One of the desired 
means to this end, is the acquisition of Cuba, 
itself only a step towards the re-opening of the 
African slave-trade—a measure unblushingly 
advocated within the past year by more than 
one southern newspaper. ‘The Allies, who have 
abolished slavery throughout their dominions, 
are the natural — of the American 
slaveholder; and in Russia, with her corres- 
ponding ‘institution’ of serfage, he finds his 
natural support. 

Such are some of the causes tending to bring 
about an Americo-Russian alliance, an event the 
possibility of which we cannot find terms strong 
enough to deprecate. The personal disposition 
which any man may entertain to the Americans 
isa matter of taste and opinion, but no man of 
average capacity and information, can doubt the 
great resources and straightforward energy of 
that people. Their = earnestness, which in 
time of e occasionally verges ona ue 
aeecltn, bontenes in time of war a terrihe ae 
of destruction to whatever stands in its way. 
Undignified as the conduct of their politicians 





the New York Herald, for instance, contain in- 


may sometimes appear, it must be owned that 
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they are men thoroughly in earnest. They do|terial interests, for some years at least, that in- 
not make a joke of public affairs, nor calculate| jury would be comparatively trifling to the 


the national interests as they would the chances| moral co 
of a horse-race. The internal divisions of |ina single p su 
the United States are often relied on as|holding inierest i 

a source of weakness, but the immediate|country barbarized in 
external pressure al- 


effect of any stro 


uences, which may be-summed up 
of the slave- 
ly ished, and the 


consequence. 
We have drawn a gloomy picture. It is now 


ways has been, and always will be, the tempo-|our more pleasing duty to casta glance at the 


rary cessation of those 
can war was a case in 


erences. The Mexi-|bright side of the canvas. 
point. We have often 


irst, and above all, we have great confidence 


thought that this war did not receive its due|in the more intelligent, the more right-minded, 
share of attention and reputation on the Eastern|the more moral and religious section of the 


side of the Atlantic. 


There were certainly|American public. Let it be admitted that this 


some note-worthy features exhibited during its|section is in the minority; it is not therefore 


progress; the rapidity with which twice the| powerless. Much error 


been propagated by 


number of volunteers demanded by Government |copyists of De Tocqueville, about the tyranny 
sprang up, out of the earth as it were, like|and despotism of American majorities. What 
hosts of ancient fable; the courage and obsti-| writers of this class love to repeat, may be true 
nacy which these volunteers evinced in battle|of very small minorities in confined localities ; 


the country to the destined point of atta 


without pausing to deliberate on the amount of |strength in ¢ 
reinforcements it was necessary to wait for, or|the majority, a possibility which vy ae and 


But 


the enemy time to concentrate his resources. || 
e circumstance to which we would partic- 


bay regular troops; the promptness with|but the regular American minority, the “ Oppo- 
which the invaders swarmed over and ~—~ 9 sition” as we 
CK, 


might call it, is very much the 
reverse of helpless. It has a constant source of 
possibility that it may become 
ocal triumphs ever and anon raise to the rank of 
robability. The so-called Democratic party, 


a 

ularly call attention, is this—that the war, though | which claims to be the legitimate descendant of 
very unpopular with a large and respectable|the Jeffersonian, usually holds the reins of the 
minority, was unanimously oe om the|federal government, but it is not retained in 


moment it was fairly —. 
lected that the value of Califo 


t will be recol-| power by any a preponderance of 
mnia was an after 


the popular voice. 


Even when it can enumer- 


discovery, which had occurred to no one at that|ate a long list of States that have sustained it, a 
time. The war was regarded as a measure|comparatively small difference in the vote of 
tending directly to the aggrandizement of the|each individual State would have produced an 


slaveholdi 


in the North. It was regarded as a persona 


power, and was therefore disliked| opposite result. And scarcely is the new presi- 


|| dent settled in his place, when the mass of his 


device of Mr. Polk to make himself the name|supporters begin to split and throw off frag- 


which most of his predecessors had alread 


y|ments. Every 


office filled leaves ninety-nine 


possessed when elevated to the presidential| disappointed applicants for the one fortunate 
chair, and it was therefore opposed by all his po-/suitor, and thus one of the administration’s prin- 
litical opponents, that is to say, by the entire|cipal reliances becomes itself a cause of weak- 


strength of the Whig party. 
the sword was drawn, the 


et when once/|ness. 
whole country, with-|of American 


Moreover, even with all the earnestness 
litics, there will always be a 


out distinction of party or section, rose as one|number of doubtful voters and adiaphorists who 

man to carry on the contest. A single states-|are inclined from one side to the other, and re- 

man of reputation, (Mr. Corwin, of Ohio) re- — to be looked after with continual vigilance. 
e 


mained consistent in his opposition—and there- 


by committed political suicide. 


democratic tenure of power is in truth no 


sinecure. “ Our party,” observed a distinguished 


Those who are accustomed to measure strength democratic politician to the writer of this arti- 


only by the muster-rolls of standing armies 
wi 


,|ele, “is often beaten in the intermediate con- 


ill naturally despise the small regular force of |gressional and State elections; but when it 


the United States. But the 


ple are not una-|comes to the end of the four years,and the pres- 


ware of their deficiency in this respect, nor un-|idential campaign, we a contrive to be 
e re 


the consequences. During the/all right.” 


mark was true enough, but 


repared for 
viffculty with France in 1836, it wasacommon|it involved more, perhaps, than the speaker 


remark amo 


that—” and with a si 


the masses, “for the first two|thought of at the moment, the fact that the 
years we shall be — whipped, but after | democratic 


» in order to be “all right at 


tenacity of spirit|the end of the four years,” was obliged mean- 


would the Americans of to-day brave with their| while to modify its policy, and make concessions 
lilliputian army and scanty marine the combined |to the enlightened — opinion and good sense 


forces of 
the sup 


Western Europe. As to the effects of |of the country. at I 
posed alliance on the Americans them-|Polk laid down an ultimatum in his inaugural 


us it was that President 





selves, great as the shock would be to their ma-!message, which, if insisted on, must have ren- 
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dered a war with- England inevitable ; and after- 
wards admitted important modifications of the 
“indisputable” right. Thus too, President 
Pierce has already been compelled to cut down 
materially the original programme of his foreign 
policy, to make a scape-goat of one unlucky en- 
voy, and to throw off sundry disagreeable re- 
sponsibilities upon some others. And at pres- 
ent we may be confident that any formal propo- 
sition, tending to a Russian alliance, would 
unite all the materials of an opposition, no less 
numerous or ——— hecause the old Whi 
party is disorganiz All the opponents 
the President (no inconsiderable o_o of 
whom may now be found among his fellow dem- 
ocrats) will assail a measure which has received 
the stamp of his approbation. All the newly 
developed and widely extended party of the 
Know. i will remember the farewell 
counseis of Washington, and protest against 
being entangled in a foreign alliance. All the 
freesoilism of the north will strain its every 
nerve to resist a policy which has for one of its 
leading motives and objects the annexation of 





Cuba, and the unlimited extension of slave ter- 
ritory. 

And this opposition will find a powerful su 
port in the commercial interest. The satpitale 
of the commercial connexion between the Amer- 
ican Republic and the nations of Western 
Europe, is so well known, that it would be su- 
perfluous to enlarge upon it. True, if the na- 
tional honor were at stake, this consideration 
would have little weight; but since the honor 
and reputation of the country lie so obviously 
the other way, we may reasonably hope that 
the claims of the mercantile interest will be 
heard and felt in their fullest extent, and will 
have no small share in persuading America to 
preserve a safe, honest, and profitable neutrality. 

The limits of our allotted 8 are y 
reached, but we shall take an early opportunity 
of returning to the subject, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of developing a supplemental branch of it, 
and examining the influence of the English 
press on the American public, and its true pol- 
icy and duty in reference to Re ss 





BOBOLINK. 


Bobolink ! that in the meadow, 

Or beneath the orchard’s shadow, 
Keepest up a constant rattle, 
Joyous as my children’s prattle, 
Welcome to the North again. 
Welcome to mine ear thy strain, 
Welcome to mine eye the sight 
Of thy buff, thy black and white. 
Brighter plumes may greet the sun 
By the banks of Amazon ; 
Sweeter tones may weave the spell 
Of enchanting Philomel ; 

But the tropi¢ bird would fail, 

And the English nightingale, 

If we should compare their worth 
With thine endless gushing mirth. 


When the ides of May are past, 
June and summer nearing fast, 
From the depths of blue above 
Comes the mighty breath of loye, 
Calling out each bud and flower 
With resistless, viewless power, 
Waking hope and fond desire, 
Kindling the erotic fire, 

Filling youth’s and maiden’s dreams 
With mysterious, pleasing themes ; 
Then amid the sunlight clear, 
Floating in the fragrant air, 

Thou dost fill each heart with pleasure, 
By thy glad ecstatic measure, 


Single note, so sweet and low, 
Like a full heart’s overflow, 
Forms the prelude—but the strain 
Ne’er repeats that note again, 
For the wild and sauey song 
—_ and skips the notes among, 
With such quick and merry play, 
Ne’er was madder, merrier day. 


Gayest songster of.the spring, 
All thy war puch me bring 


Visions of that dream-built land 
Where by constant zephyrs fanned, 

I might walk the livelong day, 
Embosomed in perpetual May. 

Nor care, nor fear thy bosom knows, 
For there a tempest never blows ; 

But when our northern summer’s o'er, 
By Delaware or Schuylkill’s shore, 
The wild rice lifts its airy head, 

And royal feasts for thee are spread. 
And if the winter chase thee there, 
Thy tireless wings shall know no fear, 
But bear thee to some southern coast, 
Far beyond the reach of frost. 


Bobolink ! still may thy gladness 

Take from me all taint of sadness, 

Fill my soul with trust unshaken 

In that Being who has taken 

Care for every living thing 

In summer, winter, fall, and spring. 
Christian Register. 





COLORS MOST FREQUENTLY HIT DURING Bat- 
TLE.—It would appear, from numerous observa- 
tions, that soldiers are hit during battle accord- 
ing to the color of their dress, in the following 
at. :—Red is the most fatal color; the least 
fatal, Austrian grey. The proportions are — 
red, twelve; rifle green, seven; brown, six ; Aus- 
trian bluish-grey, five. 





PHaraon’s BatH.—* The Arabs tell a thou- 
sand stories of certain hot waters in a grotto, 
which they call Pharaoh’s Bath ; among others, 
that if you put four in it, you can take out 





but three, the devil always keeping one for him- 
self.” —Thevenot. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THERE is nothing prepossessing in the exter- 
nal appearance of the “Athens of Germany.” 
Till the new palace was erected, Saxe Weimar 
had scarcely a single handsome building. The 


Ritter Strafe, the largest street within the city, | th 


is little better than a lane; and the streets which 
have been built in the neighborhood of the 
cemetery, are only handsome as compared with 
the meanness which preceded them. The thea- 
tre— for the opening of which Schiller wrote 
his beautiful prologue to Wallenstein — is per- 
fectly plain without, and I was told that the in- 
terior was equally simple; but there was no 
performance the night I was at Saxe Weimar, 
and when I called at the theatre in the morning 
neither money nor entreaties could procure me 
a moment’s admission beyond the stage-door. 
During rehearsals it is strictly prohibited ; and 
it was in this instance the more disappointing, 
as the piece they were reciting was the Watlen- 
ftein’s Yager, and on the spot where the author 
had himself assisted at its first performance. 
To tread the same ground, and look upon the 
same objects, associates us more spiritually with 
the recollections of an eminent man than the sight 
of relics deposited in glass cases, or chambers 
that have been deserted or changed: and there 
are numberless recollections at Saxe Weimar 
which makes us forget its architectural poverty. 
The houses of Herder, Schiller, Wieland and 
Goethe, and the associations connected with 
them, give its streets a higher interest than if 
every building was a palace. 

Ispent an hour in the rooms, still remaining 
as he left them and amongst the relics of 
Goethe, under the guidance of one of his friends 
and worshippers ; for admirers is too feeble a 
term for those who have felt deeply the powers 
of his genius, or the influence of his personal 
acquaintance. ‘There was nothing of splendor, 
nothing even of a scholar’s luxuries. The hand- 
some copy of “Sardanapalus, Foscari, and Cain,” 
presented by Lord Byron, was carefully folded, 
as it had been by Goethe himself, in a silk pocket 
handkerchief, and placed with a few other vol- 
umes ina drawer apart; but the generality of 
his books had the plain air of actual service, and 
most of them had been the companions of his 
long life. They were arranged on shelves of 
unpainted wood, in a small chamber adjoining 
his study, which was itself as plainly furnished. 
A common table, a deal writing desk, a few 
shelves and one or two cabinets of the simplest 
workmanship, were all I noticed. Near his 
desk was hung a plaster medallion, encircled by 
himself with an inscription in ink—Scilicet im- 
menso su ex nomine multum. It wasa 
profile of Napoleon, which had fallen from the 
wall and been broken into fragments on the day 
of the battle of Leipsic, almost at the moment 
it was lost. The coincidence seems to have 
made considerable impression upon the imagi- 





nation of Goethe, who was present when it fell, 
and by whom the fragments had been reunited 
and carefully preserved. 

Of his Mi . I was shown the original Ge 
fchichte Gottfriedens von Berlichingen, written im 
e German character, in 1774; and “Erotica Ro- 
mana,” written inthe “Italian hand,” and dated 
1778. My companion told me that while sit 
ting with him in 1816, the servant having neg- 
lected to supply them with wood, Goethe had 
told him to feed the stove with the manuscript 
“ Erotica.” He man , however, to concea. 
and preserve it, and evidently felt proud at hay- 
ing saved a relic from the flames. 

In one part of the room were materials for 
some of the experiments connected with his $ar- 
benlehre ; and in the cover of a letter, near one 
of his windows, were some fragments of color- 
ed silk, which had an interest of a different de- 
scription when I heard for what th 
had beenemployed. It appeared that his gran 
child had been in the habit of visiting him in his 
study. He was too kind-hearted to repel her; 
and when he did not wish to be interrupted he 
placed her by his side, and offered some small 
new coin as a reward for unravelling one of the 
silken shreds, an occupation that generally kept 
her quiet. i thought more of Goethe after 
hearing this trifling anecdote than after readi 
even his “ Faust.” A mere heartless man 
_ must be little better than a Mephistophe- 
es. 

Adjoining the study was the poet’s bedroom ; 
a small narrow closet with a single window look- 
ing into the garden; much the same in size and 
appearance as I have seen occupied by a Fran- 
ciscan friar in his convent. In a corner, the 
wall of which was tapestried with a piece of 
common black-and-green carpeting, stood his 
bed, small and uncurtained, and by its side the 
chair in which he died. A clock that had mark- 
ed the hours both of his birth and death was 

laced in an ante-room, where there were also 
is collection of minerals and a few of his books, 

These were the private apartments, the re- 
tirement of the scholar and man of genius; but 
the principal suite of rooms had scarcely an in- 
ferior interest. Here, deposited in glazed press- 
es, were the objects which had gratified his 
taste or awakened his recollections of the past. 
Antiquities and medals, the skull of Vandyke, 
bronzes, arms and all the anticaglie that a 
or painter loves to possess. In one of them 
was a letter addressed to him by Sir Walter 
Scott, with his usual beauty of style and kind- 
ness of heart. Its commencement alone is a 
lesson to the vanity of impertinence that so of- 
ten obtrudes itself wu privicy of an emi- 
nent man. Ve and much respected Sir, 
are the words with which Scott — his equal in 
talent and fame — thinks it right to preface his 
homage to the genius of Goethe. ow man 
of the small-fry of literature have ap 
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the author of “ Waverley” himself with less of 
reverence! or fancied, in the abundance of their 
self-esteem, that to have addressed any one as 
“venerable and much-respected sir” would have 
been lessening of their own consideration. The 
contents of the letter I cannot pretend to re- 
member, but I recollect that its effect, as that 
of the most of his other writings, was to make 
me think better of human nature. There was 
a private letter in French, from the Duke of 
Wellington to the Duke of Saxe Weimar, in- 
troducing to him a son of Lord Mansfield; and 
a whole portfolio of despatches (addressed to 
General Kapp) by the most distinguished of Na- 
poleon’s ofticers. 

Then there was the volume which Goethe 
used tocall his “Album” a collection of the por- 
traits of his friends; and when I had looked 
over these more hastily than I could have wished, 
Thad still to see a treasury of the rich offerings 
which, at various times, had been made to him 
vy his countrymen and admirers. They were 
deposited, as from their value and interest they 
deserved to be, in an iron chest secured by many 
curiously constructed locks, and some of them 
were precious as works of art. There was a 
crown of laurel, the leaves of gold, the berries 
of emerald, sent from Frankfort in 1819 or 
1820; and worthy, for its beauty alone, to be 
placed among the regalia of an Emperor. It 
was accompanied by a detatched leaf of the 
same workmanship, with an intimation that as a 
year had elapsed since the wreath was ordered, 
and as every year of his life added a fresh leaf to 
the laurels of Goethe, his admirers had felt that 
their offering would be incomplete without a 
type of the year that had passed. This was 
not the only present he had received from his 
native town: there was also a silver drinking- 
cup which had been sent to him with some choice 
hock, and bore an inscription to the effect that 
“the mind was invigorated by wine, and there 
would be no fire without fuel.” Mr. Gough would 
be of a different opinion, 

A handsome of enamelled gold, the offer- 
ing of fifteen of the great poet’s British admirers 
(including Scott, Moore, Eariyle, etc.), was en- 
graved with the motto Ohne baft aber ohne raft— 
which has more meaning (said one of my Ger- 
man friends) than the mere words import; it re- 
fers not exactly to “the spur that the clear spir- 
it doth raise” 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 
but to some inward impulse to “ continued, 
though not headlong, progress ;” or it might be 
rendered by the Latin festina lente. These are 
but a small part of the costly gifts which I might 
notice, were I writing a guide-book or a cata- 

e. 

I have never appreciated the private life of 
a man of genius—and it has not always been as 
a stranger — without being as much struck 

the discovery of his habits of unwearied appli- 
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cation, the amount of his actual manual labor, 
as I had previously been by the splendor of his 
talents. Goethe’s correspondence alone, deposit- 
ed in one of the closets of the book-room, filled 
two hundred and twent-three MS. volumes ; and, 
in the midst of his multifarious labors, he kept 
a diary, or Tagebuch, that would itself form an 
extensive work. The last of the volumes which 
contain it, commences January, 1831, with some 
observations on Scott’s Demonology, and ends 
the 15th May, 1832, with a memorandum of 
his physician Professor Vogel’s account of a re- 
cent excursion to Jena with which Goethe ex- 
presses himself well pleased. On the 22d he 
died. 


The visit I have just attempted to describe was 
but the commencement of my literary pilgrim- 
age through Weimar. There were still to be 
seen the hon of Schiller, of Wieland, and of 
Herder ; and the places of their sepulture. 

To reach the last resting-place of Schiller and 
of Goethe, it was n to take a rather long 
walk to the Gottesacer, or cemetery; an estab- 
lishment of modern date, where the arrange- 
ment for the prevention of premature interment 
are said to have been the model for those 
adopted at Frankfort. 

ear its centre rises a Doric chapel, sur- 
mounted by a cupola, which forms the mau- 
soleum of the sovereigns of Saxe Weimar, their 
coffinied remains being deposited in its vault. 
It was here the Grand-Duke Carl desired that 
the bodies of his friends, the poets whom he 
had loved and honored, should be placed beside 
his own; but his wishes have been neglected 
or found incompatable with etiqutte, for, though 
admitted to the same chamber of the dead, the 
remains of Goethe and of Schiller are placed 
in a corner apart, and at a very respectful dis- 
tance from those of grand-dukes and duchesses. 
This—to use the words of Her von Raumer, on 
a different occasion—is fleinlid) und nicht wiirdig 
—a wrong done to the dead and living. It 
seems like carrying the formalities of a court into 
the solemnities of another world. 

We returned through the park — one of the 
most beautiful in Germany, as it has always 
been described —and passed near the small 
white cottage that generally, for six or eight 
weeks, was the summer residence of Goethe, and 
is mentioned by him with pleasant remembran- 
ces in his verses on the Garthenaus am Parf. It 
has no pretension, but is precisely the 


Humble shed, 
Where roses breathing, 
; And woodbines wreathing, 

Around the windows their tendrils spread; 
which Moore describes as the abode of love — 
Theodore Hook calls a dampery; and those “in 
smoky cities pent” pause to look at in their even- 
ing walks, and envy. 

‘Yom this I went with my companion to the 
Grand Ducal Library —a collection of about 
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one hundred and thirty thousand volumes, not, 
on this occasion, to see its books, but its 
relics, Here, again, was Goethe, in the bust ex- 
ecuted a year before his death by David, and 
inscribed with a quotation from Schiller; and 
there was a bust of Schiller, with a quotation 
from Goethe. There were also busts of Herder 
and of Wieland: a fine portrait of Charles V. 
as 4 monk (which Mr. Stirling should have had 
as an illustration of his “Cloister Life”) ; an en- 

wed one of Canning; and a well-painted full- 
fength of the Grand-Duke Carl, whose cast of fea- 
tures very much resembles that of the great 
poet whom he was proud to call his friend. It 
would be difficult to say whether the name of 
the grand-duke or the author of “Faust’’ — the 
Grof Herzog or the Grof Dichter had been the 
most frequently repeated to me during my brief 
stay at Saxe Weimar. I had still to see—dis- 
played in the library (as Sir Walter Scott’s at 
Abbotsford) —the dress he wore at court; a 
common dark-green coat, trimmed with gold 
lace, and preserved with as much veneration as 





its neighboring relic, the chorister’s dress of 
Luther; a kind of coarse brown tunic, well 
worn, and apparently without much attention to 
virtue, which is still not very strictly 

by_a nation who only use baths medicinally. 

With these our videnda finished, and a drive 
of less than than two hours brought us to the 
heights above Jena—the scene of the great bat- 
tle of 1806. ‘To an unprofessional eye, it seems 
impossible that such steep acclivities could be 
carried against a strong and well-placed force. 
My military friends tell me that it is not so-dif- 
ficult as it a Much of the fire down un- 
even ground is ineffective ; and, when it comes 
to the bayonet, vietory does not greatly depend. 
upon the locality. 

This, however, has nothing to do with my re- 
collections of Goethe. They are, I confess, of 
little amount ; and—great as he his—I should 
not s of him as of Shakspeare; but what 
would we not give for notices of Shakspeare’s 
habits and his home, even such as those which I 
have chanced to collect of Goethe. 





NeEGus.—Wine and water, it is said, first re- 
ceived the name of Negus from Colonel Francis 
Negus, who was commissioner for executing the 
office of Master of the Horse during the reign 
of George I. Among other anecdotes related 
of him, one is, that party spirit running high at 
that period between Whigs and Tories, wine- 
bibbing was resorted to as an excitement. On 
one occasion some leading Whigs and Tories 
having, par accident, got over their cups together, 
onl ae Negus being present, and figh words 
ensuing, he recommended them in future to di- 
lute their wine, as he did, which suggestion for- 
tunately directed their attention from an argu- 
ment which probably would have ended serious- 
ly, to one on the merits of wine and water, 
which concluded by their nicknaming it Negus. 
A correspondent in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Feb. 1799, p. 119, farther states, “that Ne- 
gus is a family name; and that the said liquor 
took its name from an individual of that family, 
the following relation (on the veracity of which 
you may depend) will, I think, ascertain. It is 
now nearly thirty years ago, that being on a visit 
to a friend at Frome, in re I a 

ied my friend to the house of a cle o 
Seaumeat Potter. The house was Seanad 
with many paintings, chiefly family portraits, 
amongst which I was particularly pleased with 
that of a gentleman in military dress, which ap- 
peared, by the style, to have been taken in or 
about the reign of Queen Anne. In answer to 
my inquiries concerning the original of the por- 
trait, Mrs. Potter informed me it was a Colonel 
Negus, an uncle of her husband’s; that from 
this gentleman the liquor usually so called had 
its name, it being his usual beverage. When 
in company with his junior officers he used to in- 





vite them to join him by saying, “ Come, boys, 
join with me; taste my liquor!” Hence it 
soon became fashionable in the regiment, and 
the officers, in compliment to their colonel, called 
it Negus.—Notes and Queries. 





“ SEEING THE Lions.”—Formerly there was 
a menagerie in the Tower of London, in which 
lions were kept ; it was discontinued about forty 
years ago. During these times of comparative 
simplicity, when a stranger visited the metropo- 
lis bor the first time, it was usual to take him 
to the Tower and show him the lions as one of 
the chief sights ; and on the stranger’s return 
to the country, it was usual to ask him whether 
he had seen the lions. Now-a-days, whena 
Londoner visits the country for the first time, he 
is taken by his friends to see the most remarka- 
ble objects of the place, which by analogy are 
called “the lions.” One constantly hears the 
expression, “we have been lionising,” or “seeing 
the lions ; but thousands who make use of it are 
ignorant of its origin. It originated as above.— 

otes and Queres. 





“ THAT WILL BE A FEATHER IN HIS CAP.”— 
Among the ancient warriors, it was customary 
to honor such of their followers as distinguished 
themselves in battle by presenting them with 
a feather for their caps, which, when not in ar- 
mor, was the covering for their heads. From 
this custom arose the saying, when a person 
has effected a meritorious action: “That will 
be a feather in his cap.”—Votes and Queries. 








From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE reader may be curious to know at what 
riod the event I am about to relate oceurred. 
of delicacy, however, prevent me from 
gratifying even so reasonable a desire; and I 
will only say, that the harrowing circumstance, 
took place in the summer of a certain year, 
between the time of the arrival of the first bear 
at the Zoological Gardens in London and the 
present day. 

I had been a midshipman on board the well- 
known ship named after His Majesty King Wil- 
liam the Fourth; but receiving letters from 
home announcing my father’s death, I had just 
returned to this country to take ession, as 
well as a minor could, of the family estate. I 
was not very we!l acquainted with the world— 
except the liquid part of it—having been brought 
up in a country town, and shipped in boyhood ; 
but to make up for that I had an excellent 
opinion of myself, and watched both with pride 
and anxiety the sprouting of what I conceived to 
be a very promising moustache. 

One evening, after getting myself into full 
tog, I was displaying me horsemanship near the 
Zoological Gardens, when I saw, in the path 
leading to the entrance, one of the loveliest 
women that ever appeared to the eyes of an ex- 
reefer. What was that to to me? I do not 
know. It was a thing completely settled in my 
mind, that I was a full-grown man, and that a 
full-grown man has a right to look at any 
woman. In short, I dismounted, gave my 
horse to the groom, and followed my divinity. 
A little girl was behind her, walking with the 
nurse-maid, who had another child, an infant, in 
her arms; and to my great satisfaction, this 
careless servant put the baby presently into the 
arms of the older girl, not much bigger than 
itself. I watched the proceeding, saw the little 
creature, whose walk was but a totter at the 
best, swaying to and fro under her burden, and 
the baby’s long clothes trailing on the ground. 

“ Madam,” said I to the lady, touc my 
hat in quarter-deck fashion, “ that baby, I fear, 
is in dangerous hands: you are perhaps not 
aware of it? She turned round instantly. It 
was what I wanted, but the flash I received from 
her beautiful eyes had a world of haughtiness in 
it; and although she bent her head slightly, and 
said: “ Sir T thank you,” I did not dare to con- 
tinue the conversation, but walked rapidly on. 
In fact, it was obvious the woman thaught Thad 
taken an unwarrantable liberty in criticising the 
arrangements of her walk ; and as when turning 
away I caught a smile at my discomfiture 
on e face of the nurse-maid, who snatched the 
baby roughly away, indignation mingled with my 
awkwardness. 

Who was this lady? Was she the mother 
of the two children? Was she the governess ? 
Was she a relation? Was she single or mar- 
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sister: I aecided upon that. And, after all, 
was her haughty look so v rehensible ? 
Had she uct boon elhdveseal aol y by a stran- 
ger, and that stranger a Man—a man of some- 
what distingué figure, and most promising 
moustaches? I relented; and as I saw her 
enter the Gardens my heart gave a great leap, 
for I considered it uncommonly likely that a 
lion would break loose, or something or other 
oceur to draw forth my chivalry, and extort her 
gratitude. I was not in error in my anticipations; 
although the circumstance that did occur was too 
wild even for an imagination like mine. Had it 
come suddenly, I almost think I should have 
shut my eyes, held my breath, and stood still : 
but as it was, I had no time to reflect; the 
uppermost idea in my mind was, that I would 
do something heroic; something desperate, and 
tory opportunity offered, I instantaneously 
id it. 

The party, with many others, were lookin 
over the enclosure at the bear on his pole; an 
in order that all might see, the nurse-maid had 
the little girl in her arms, while the little girl 
had the =<* in hers. This arrangement was 
not very reprehensible, as a momentary freak, 
for the maid of course had good hold of both 
the children, the elder of whom was jumping 
with glee ; and my attention, therefore, was 
exclusively directed to the lady, who stood 
absorbed in the spectacle before me. All ona 
sudden, there was a scream from the little girl— 
the unfortunate baby was over the enclosure, 
and lying senseless on its face in the area—and 
the gigantic bear was hastily descending the 
pole to secure his prey. 


area, did not take me many moments—but it 
took me too many. I wasa little distance from 
the spot, and before I reached it, the bear had 
caught up the infant, whose little face was buried 
in its fur; and on my approach made for the 

le, and began to ascend with great rapidity. 
T” followed, without giving myself time for a 
moment’s reflection, and while I climbed caught 
hold of the long clothes of the baby. The 
action was well intended ; but the consequences 
were dreadful—perhaps fatal; for the bear 
loosed his hold, and the poor little thing fell to 
the ground. I began mechanically to descend ; 
but did not dare to look at what was in all 
probability a lifeless corpse. And presently I 
could not look, for the exigencies of my own 
a demanded my every thought. The 

above was descending with huge strides 

and angry growls, and another below—a great 
black monster, of whose presence in the enclo- 
sure I had not been aware—was shambli 
along to the support of his comrade, and_ ha 
already almost reached the pole. 

The fix was terrible, but it lasted only an 





ried? She was single; she was the mother’s 


instant ; for the keeper now made his appear- 
ance, and with a few hearty wallops sent the 


To climb the enclosure, and spring. into the ' 
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black bear to the right about, while my pursuer 
stopped short with a terrific growl. 

“What are you doing here?” cried the 
keeper, as I staggered upon the ground. “I 
must give you in charge to the police for a 
lunatic. 

“Never mind me,’ said I faintly; “look to 
the child, for I dare not.” 

“The child !—what child ?” 

“ Are youblind? There!” and I forced my 
eyes upon the hideous spectacle. 

The creature’s head was off! It was wax! 

I hardly know howI got over the enclosure. 
A sound of laughter was in my brain, as if I was 
made of ears, and every ear ringing its loudest. 
The nurse-maid enjoyed the adventure more 
than anybody, but the little girl in her arms 
clutched at me furiously, as if charging me with 
the murder of her doll, and was not pacified till 
the fragments of that sickening baby were handed 
to her over my shoulder. I darted away; and 
it was high time to do so, for all. the company 
in the Gardens were rushing to the spot, 


The fair cause of the mischief was standing a 
little way off, leaning on the arm of a tall noble- 
looking man, with moustaches ten times as big 
‘as mine. . She seemed Saking 57080 recent 
alarm and present mirth ; and as I passed ; 

* Sir,” said she, with swelling cheeks and 
unsteady voice, “my husband wishes to thank 
= for our little girl’s doll!” But I was off 
ike a shot, without waiting even to touch my 
hat ; and thankful I was to get out of the gate, 
for many of the spectators on seeing me run, 
followed mechanically. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe my 
reflections as I sped rapidly along. But in the 
midst of all, I knew what was before me—I had 
an intense consciousness of what was to be done. 
My resolve was fixed, and I felt an insane joy 
at the idea that no possible intervention could 
\prevent me from executing it. As soon as I 
|reached home, I went straight to my own room, 
\locked and bolted myself in, sat deliberatel 
|down before the glass, drew forth my razor, an 
\shaved off my moustaches. 








JOHN HENDERSON. 


The generation who knew anything of this ex- 
traordinary man are rapidly passing away, and 
whilst a few of them are yet left, it seems desir- 
able to collect and preserve the little that may 
be remembered of him, which is not already to 


be found in the note to Cottle’s Recollections of deseri 


Coleridge. With this view, I send some parti- 
culars relating to his last illness, which I took 
down nineteen years ago from the lips of a high] 
respectable inhabitant of Bristgl, since deceased, 
who knew one at least of the parties concerned, 
and I believe all of them who were resident in 
that city. 

John Henderson had a relation named Mary 
Macy, who lived on Redcliff Hill: she was a very 


looking at him, she saw some one give him med- 
icine; after which John Henderson saw her and 
said, “Oh! Mrs. Macy, I am going to die; Iam 
so glad you are come, for I want to tell you that 
my father is going to be very ill, and that you 
must goto see him.” He then proceeded to 
a room in his father’s house, and a 
bureau in it “in which is a box containing 
some pills; give him so many of them, and he 
will recover.” Her impression of all in the 
room was most vivid, and she even described 
the appearance of the houses on the opposite 
side of the street, The only object she appeared 
not to have seen was a clergyman who was in at- 
tendance on John Henderson. Henderson's 
father, going to the funeral, took Philip Macy 


extraordinary woman, and had a sort of gift of with him ; and on the way to Oxford, Philip 


second sight. One night she dreamed that John 
Henderson was gone to Oxford, and that he died 
there. In the course of the next day, John 
Henderson called to take leave of her saying 
that he was going to Oxford to study something 
concerning which he could not obtain the infor- 
mation he wanted in Bristol. Mary Macy said 
to him, “ John, you’ll die there;” to which he 
answered, “I know it.” 

Some time afterwards Mary Macy waked her 
husband, saying to him, “ Remember that John 
Henderson died at two o’clock this morning, and 
it is pow three.” Philip Macy made light of it, 
but she told him that she had dreamed (and was 
conscious that she was dreaming) that she was 
transported to Oxford, to which city she had 
never been in reality; and that she entered a 
room there, in which she saw John Henderson 
in bed, the landlady su ing his head, and the 
landlord and others surrounding him. While 


Macy told him the particulars of his son’s death, 
which they found to have been strictly correct 
as related by Mary Macy. Mary Macy was too 
much interested about John Henderson’s death 
to think anything of his directions about the 
ills, yet, some time afterwards, she was sent for 
by the father, who was ill. She then remembered 
her dream; found the room, the bureau and the 
pills, exactly as had been foretold, and they had 
the promised effect, for Henderson was cured. 
More several times alludes to John 
Henderson in her letters, and appears to have 

known him personally. 

Noles and Queries. 


. 





CHINESE PROVERB.—“Let every man sweep 
the snow from before his own door, and not 
busy himself about the frost on his neighbour’s 
tiles,” 
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PART VII.—BOOK II. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE DAWNING. 


Ir was not the touch of love—no, another 
spell had broken the charmed sleep of Zaidee 
Vivian —the thrill of young awaking life. 
Kindness had taken her hand again—love was 
as far from her as ever; but the warm, rejoic- 
ing youth within her, and all the half-devel- 
oped powers which would have scope, awakened 
Zaidee. She shook her torpor off from her, 
and received a world of storied scenes into her 
heart instead. She was of the age when the 
simplest tale or legend populates with charmed 
figures the common earth. ‘‘ Abroad” was a 
vast world of romance and adventure to her 
fancy—a world in which she could lose herself 
—-in which no one from home could ever find 
her again. ‘It will be as good as if I died,” 
said Zaidee to herself, as she prepared to go 
home to Mrs. Disbrowe’s again. 

Mrs. Lancaster’s coachman, a useful man-of- 
all-work, trudged by Zaidee’s side through- 
out those lighted streets, the aspect of which 
filled her with unusual interest. Secure in the 
darkness, in her new prospects, and lastly, in 
this protector, she went along, feeling vaguely 
exhilarated, she could not tell why, by the 
bright lights, the cold, fresh air, the little 
crowd of people in the way. Her former ter- 
ror of meeting some one who knew her deserted 
her to night. They walked at a good pace, but 
not because Zaidee was in haste—she enjoyed 
looking into the glow of light and depth of 
darkness, watching all those figures cross and 
recross the illuminated pavement, and was 
sorry when they came to the dark, sombre 
squares, with their silent enclosures and spec- 
tral trees, which surrounded Bedford Place; 
and when her escort knocked the knock which 
belonged to his lady’s dignity, rather than to 
hers, at Mrs. Disbrowe’s door, The mistress of 
the house herself came out to the hall when she 
heard it was Miss Francis, and with much as- 
tonishment received the message with which 
Mrs. Lancaster’s factotum was charged. His 
mistress would wait upon her next day con- 
cerning the young lady, the man said. Mrs. 
Disbrowe could not imagine what concern Mrs. 
Lancaster had with the young lady, and was 
disposed to be offended—as indeed, if she had 
but known, she had good cause. 

Zaidee stood in the hall with her bonnet 
loosed, her little brown cloak hanging from her 
shoulders, and a color on her brown cheek 
such as Mrs. Disbrowe had scarcely seen there 
before. But the temper of mamma was ruf- 
fled. Perhaps this girl, who had caused her so 
much perplexity, had been complaining to Mrs, 
Lancaster ; perhaps indignant Benevolence was 
coming in the Brougham to-morrow, to upbraid 
her for not being sufficiently tender to Miss 
Francis—Miss Francis, who had subjected her 
to so many discomforts, the reproach of her own 
conscience, the impertinencies of Minnie and 
Leo, the dread of inoffensive Mr. Disbrowe, who 
respected her like the Constitution. This was 
too much for Mrs, Disbrowe ; she went forward 
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impatiently to Zaidee, and reproved her with 
being so long away. ‘‘ My own children would 
ask leave first before they went with any one, 
Miss Francis,” said Mrs, Disbrowe, with indig- 
nation; while Minnie, within cover of the di- 
ning-room door, for malicious satisfaction and 
good pleasure had almost laughed aloud. 

«The lady did not ask me to go—she asked 
Mrs. Edward Lancaster, and so I went,” said 
Zaidee. ‘‘She is coming to-morrow, because 
she has a friend who wants some one to go 
abroad, It is not toteach,” said Zaidee hur- 
riedly, and with a blush, ‘‘ or I should not be 
able; but the lady comes to ask youif I am 
to 7? 

“Should you like to go?” asked Mrs. Dis- 
browe, from whose mind Zaidee’s words had 
lifted a mountain of annoyance and discomfort 
—-since a way in which this unnecessary in- 
mate could be removed from her house, with- 
out positive injury to the friendless child, 
was a good for which Mrs, Disbrowe scarcely 
ventured to hope. 

‘*Yes—to go far away,” said Zaidee; and 
her eyes repeated the ‘‘far away” with the 
long, wistful look they gave. “It will be 
almost as good as to die.” 

These words reached Mrs. Disbrow’s ears, 
low though they were spoken. Her heart smote 
her for her harshness, and even for her sat- 
isfaction in hearing that Zaidee was to go away. 
She laid her hand kindly upon the girl’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘I hope some one will go with you who 
can take care of you, my dear,” said Mrs, Dis- 
browe. “I shall be very glad of any thing that 
is for your good; and you must write and tell 
your friends, Now, good night.” as 

The eyes were moist which met her shining 
eyes as she turned to go up stairs. The voice 
was kind that said that good-night to her; 
and another world was before Zaidee. “ It 
will be almost as good as to die,” she repeated 
to herself as she lay down on her little bed. 
That was a dreary consolation; but her sleep 
was rich with the dreams of youth, and her 
fancy had already gone forth and possessed the 
new land. 

Next day, accordingly, Mrs. Lancaster’s 
Brougham drew up at Mrs. Disbrowe’s door. It 
was in some sort indignant Benevolence in deep 
crape and expensive furs, which issued from 
the luxurious little carriage. Mrs. Disbrowe 
had found Zaidee very useful, Mrs. Lancaster 
did not doubt ; and the elder lady who was of 
the class somewhat contemptuously called 
“good”? by Mrs. Disbrowe’s ‘‘ set,” and by 
whom, in her turn, Mrs. Disbrowe and her set 
were emphatically condemned as “ worldly,” 
would not believe in the tender charity which 
lay, often dormant but always within reach, at 
the bottom of Mrs. Disbrowe’s heart. The one 
of these good women could not and would not 
do justice to the other; and they met under 
circumstances which confirmed their natural 
opposition, 

‘‘No; she was quite right; she could not 
teach the children; she is herself not much 
more than a child,” said Mrs. Disbrowe; 
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they wanted some one to be firm with them as 
their sister was. I find it difficult to get any 
one who can manage the children as Charlotte 
used to do,” 

Mrs. Lancaster slightly elevated her eye- 
brows, and said ‘‘ Edward’s wife!” in her own 
mind, with the conviction that these two words 
conveyed all the contempt that it was possible 
to express in words; but Mrs. Lancaster po- 
litely inclined her head, and kept silence in 
presence of mamma. 

‘* But there is no harm in her,” said Mrs. 
Disbrowe warmly. ‘‘ These may seem strange 
words, but I mean she is an innocent child; I 
believe as truthful and simple-hearted as ever 
girl was; and that is almost all I know of Miss 
Francis. She was sent to us by a clergyman’s 
wife, a schoolfellow of Charlotte’s. Her recom- 
mendation was enough for us ; and we inquired 
no further; but I think she must have had an 
uncomfortable home—she was so unwilling to 
return,” 

‘* And you know nothing of her friends!” 
said Mrs. Lancaster, opening her eyes. ‘‘I 
felt so sure, a prudent mother, bringing a 
young person into her family, would be certain 
to know. Iam verysorry; for I fear we must 
be assured of their respectability before I can 
decide any thing with my friend.” 

‘* How unfortunate!” said Mrs. Disbrowe. 
“Well then, we must have patience, and wait 
for something else, I suppose, for I have told 
you all I know.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Lancaster drew back and 
lost ground; and the issue was, that mam- 
ma, who never lost her temper, came off 
victorious, and left the benevolent indignation 
worsted on the field, and a little ashamed of it- 
self. ‘*I know no ill of this woman,” Mrs. 
Lancaster acknowledged to herself, as she fol- 
lowed Mrs. Disbrowe’s floating pink ribbons up 
another flight of steps to Zaidee’s workroom. 
‘* Why should I suspect her? I believe, after 
all, she has been very kind to this poor child.” 

Further conversation followed after this 
change of scene, and the old lady was still fur- 
ther convinced, against her will, that there 
was good in the mother of Edward’s wife. ‘It 
would be hard, certainly, if we were to be 
made responsible for the sins of our children. 
Providence lays the burden quite the other 
way,” said Mrs. Lancaster to herself, as she 
descended to her carriage, and bowed a gra- 
cious bow of farewell to Mrs. Disbrowe. Zaidee 
was still to remain a few days at Bedford Place. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s friend was about starting on 
her long foreign journey, and this careful lady 
carefully impressed upon Zaidee the necessity 
of looking over her wardrobe, and having every- 
thing carefully packed; for plentiful Mrs. 
Lancaster had no conception of a wardrobe 
which could be tied into a napkin, and carried 
in its proprietor’s arms. ; 

‘* So you’re to leave us, honey ?” said nurse, 
with a tear in the corner of her eye. ‘‘It’s 
me that’s sorry for meself but thankful for 
you; for sure the like of you was never fit to 
fight with them children. But many a day Tl 


miss your quiet ways, and think upon you in 
foreign parts. Sure, then, 1 make no doubt it’s 
for the good of your soul; for they’re all good 
Catholics there.” 4 

‘*Well, I declare, Miss Francis is goin; 
away! Is she going to live with that dreadfu 
old Mrs. Lancaster, mamma?” cried the ami- 
able Minnie, “ I am so glad she is not to bother 
us any more.” 

The nursery and the kitchen had their opin- 
ions upon the same subject; but Zaidee never 
suspected them, and was quite unconscious, 
Her eyes shone with their old glow already, 
and her heart rose to its new life. 


CHAPTER XVIII,—A FAREWELL, 


It was indisputable that the house of Dis- 
browe was very glad to be rid of Zaidee. The 
brow of mamma was cleared of its wrinkle, and 
the children rejoiced in riotous expectation of 
being sent to school. The workroom of Miss 
Francis was visited now and then by investiga- 
ting expeditions, to see how she was satisfied, 
and to prove to her how much they were, Mrs. 
Disbrowe said, with compunction, that she 
trusted Mrs. Lancaster’s friend would be kind 
to the poor child; but that really it was not 
her place to interfere, if Miss Francis herself 
was satisfied, and she hoped she had written to 
her friends. Miss Francis was very well satis- 
fied. She had created a future for herself al- 
ready, and was on the most loving, confidential 
terms with that distant Mary, who was the 
sweetest child that ever was born. Vague vis- 
ions of a wide country, full of rivers and of 
mountains, came to Zaidee’s mind, and her 
heart beat to think upon the rough, friendly, 
familiar wind, and all the cloudy glory of the 
broad heavens, from which she had been exiled 
here. The very idea of travel was a strange 
and new delight to her, and with it came again 
the sad comfort that this far-away journey was 
almost as good as if she had died. ‘‘ Neither 
Philip, nor Percy, nor Captain Bernard, could 
find me now,” said Zaidee, shedding.a few 
tears over that treasured newspaper, as she 
put it up with her father’s Bible; and after- 
wards it was so easy to pack her small ward- 
robe. A cab stood at the door to carry her 
away in solitary state to that dowager house 
at the Regent’s Park, where Mrs. Lancaster 
and Mrs, Lancaster’s friend awaited her. Let- 
tie and Rosie were peeping from the top of 
the nursery stairs; Nurse was waiting with 
her apron at her eyes; Mrs. Disbrowe stood at 
the drawing-room door to say farewell; and 
Buttons hovered in the hall below—all to hail 
the exit of Miss Francis—her defeat and failure 
in her first wrestle with her fate, 

‘¢ The blessing of God go with you, honey!” 
said nurse, wiping her eyes with her apron. 
“T shall always be glad to hear of your wel- 
fare,” said Mrs. Disbrowe, shaking Zaidee’s 
hand. Then she got into the dingy cab, and 
the door was closed upon her, with a noise 
which made her start. The door was closed 





also in Bedford Place. ‘‘The long unlovely 
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street” glided away past her, as her vehicle 
rattled over the stones. Zaidee looked out 
wistfully upon the long line of doors and win- 
dows, all closed and cold, and turned in again 
upon herself and her small possessions, setting 
forth once more alone. Then the tears came 
one after another, and —— upon her 
hands. She could not tell what it was she 
wept for; but her heart was full and over- 
flowed. 

She was setting forth again upon the un- 
known world; but Zaidee was fearless as only 
a child can be. No shadows rose across her 
open way, and heaven was clear above it—al- 
ways present, always near at hand to be ap- 
bend to. It was only a vague forlornness and 
solitude which brought those tears to her eyes. 
roe went forth in simple sincerity, without a 
ear, 

To make her reception all, the more solemn, 
Mrs, Lancaster had appointed it to be in her 
great drawing-room, where all the chairs were 
in pinafores. Mrs. Burtonshaw had already 
packed up her jewelry, and looked all the bet- 
ter for it, as she sat in a plain cap and a warm 
morning dress by the side of the fire. There 
were a great many parcels about the room ; 

arcels of books marked, “for my dearest 

ary;” and softer parcels, fresh from luxuri- 
ous shops of silk-mercery, ‘‘for my sister,” 
‘*for Mr. Cumberland,” and “ for my dearest 
Mary,” again. If these were all presents, 
Mrs. Burtonshaw was a visitor worth having. 
Mrs. Lancaster sat at a table, writing the name 
of that same dearest Mary, ‘‘ with the best re- 
gards of J. L.,” in a book of good advice for 
young ladies, very richly bound, and gay to 
look at, though of weight enough to break 
down the understanding of any unwary young 
lady deluded into making acquaintance with 
the contents within. Zaidee and her ‘“ ward- 
robe,” which,in the little box Mrs. Disbrowe had 
given her, Mrs. Lancaster’s factotum carried 
in one hand contemptuously, were first taken 
up stairs to a little room, close to Mrs. Burton- 
shaw’s, which was Miss Francis’s room for the 
night. Mrs. Lancaster’s maid stood and looked 
on, while Zaidee took off her little brown cloak 
and bonnet, and then, with rather more au- 
thority than respect intimated that the young 
lady was sent for to the drawing-room, and 
ushered her upon this scene of preparation. 
Mrs. Lancaster looked up from her writing to 
say, ‘* how do you do?” and Mrs, Burtonshaw 
held out her hand to Zaidee. The girl’s imme- 
diate interest in that dearest distant Mary 
had won Mrs. Burtonshaw’s heart. 

‘Well dear, are you ready? We start to- 
morrow,” said this brisk little lady, who was 
carefully coating a pretty writing case with 
cover after cover of silver paper. ‘‘ I must see 
your things, you know, if they are suitable ; 
and you will want a great many wraps for the 
journey; it will take us more than a week to 
get there. By the by you have never told me 
your Christian name!’ 

The blood rushed to Zaidee.Vivian’s face in 
a glow of shame. She said “ Elizabeth,” in a 
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faltering undertone. It was true, she had 
been called Elizabeth as well as Zaidee at her 
baptism ; but it concerned her honor that she 
was thus obliged to disown her own proper 
name, 

‘* Elizabeth? I am so very glad it is acom- 
mon name,” said Mrs, Burtonshaw. ‘‘ My 
sister is very anxious to call Mary, Maria: 
but she will not have it; and I am sure, if 
your name had been Augusta, or Laura, or 
any of these, the dear child would not have 
liked you half so well. Elizabeth? Well, to 
be sure! Do you knowl am called Elizabeth 
myself? ” 

Zaidee looked up at her, believing that this 
must surely have been the reason why her 
heart warmed to the old lady; for every thing 
must be good and lovable, which bore her beau- 
tiful cousin’s name. 

‘*Do you think it is a pretty name,” asked 
simple Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

‘“‘T think it is like a princess,” said Zaidee ; 
for Zaidee was thinking of Elizabeth Vivian, 
and not of the old lady by her side. 

‘* Well, to be sure! Mary always says she 
is a matter-of-fact girl. She has no poetry 
about her; but that is because my sister al- 
ways bores the dear child with poetry. You 
must not think Iam ignorant what a very su- 
perior woman Mrs. Cumberland is, Miss Fran- 
cis,” continued Mrs. Burtonshaw, correcting 
herself, and looking dignified ; ‘‘ But I really 
do believe, though I am only her aunt, my dear 
love takes more after me than her mamma, 
and I cannot say I had ever much head for 

try. Mary has, I believe, if she only turned 

er attention to it; she might do almost any 

thing; but she has such plain tastes, just like 
me. My dear, are you fond of poetry ?” 

** Yes,” said Zaidee, in whose estimation 
Mary fell immensely after this speech of her 
aunt’s. 

‘Indeed! “ Well, I am sure, Mary will 
like you, whether or not,” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, with a momentary hesitation. ‘I dare- 
say, you don’t know so much about it as her 
mamma does; and I think, my dear, if I were 
you I would not say any verses to her. She 
never liked it. I would not, if I were you.” 

‘*T never say verses, except to myself,” said 
Zaidee, feeling a little wounded in a tender 
point. 

‘** Ah, that is right,” said the relieved Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. ‘‘ You will get on very well to- 
gether, I am sure. I am taking a great many 
books to Mary, you see, my dear; and Mrs. 
Lancaster is sending her one, a very good one. 
She is a dear, sensible child; she loves good 
books,’’ 

“* Now, Zaidee, with her wild imagination, 
could not be said to love good books; but, nev- 
ertheless, had read them in emergencies, when 
nothing else was to be had; soshe looked with 
interest at the rich Russia cover, brave with 
much gilding, and was disposed to think that 
Mary must be a most fortunate girl. 

‘‘T have something to say to Miss Francis, 
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of course, had no right either to object or to 
sanction; but it is a serious thing going 
abroad, I should like to communicate with 
your friends.” 

Zaidee made no answer. She never even 
raised her eyes—and it was only by the deep 
color rushing to her face, that it was apparent 
she had heard the question. 

‘* Were they unkind to you, my dear? Is 
that why you are so unwilling to have them 
spoken of ? asked kind Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

‘They were very kind to me,” said Zaidee, 
hurriedly; ‘‘so kind that I never knew I was 
a burden to them, till—till I found it out; and 
now they would rather keep me than let me 
labour for myself ;—that is why they must not 
be told; for I will never be a burden on them 
again, ” 

Mrs. Lancaster put down her pen, and con- 
sidered. ‘* Well, that is a reason”, said Mrs. 
Lancaster. ‘‘Come here, my child, and tell 
me their name, and all about them; and I will 
promise not to write.” 

But Zaidee was not to be persuaded. The 
two ladies could get nothing from her but a 
repetition of what she had already said. Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, if she had no head for poetry, had 
a feminine respect for a mystery. ‘She will 
tell me, I dare say, when we are by ourselves,” 
said the good lady, with innocent complacency. 
And Zaidee was vexed with no more questions 
that night. 


CHAP, XIX.—GOING AWAY, 


The next morning Zaidee assisted at the 
packing of a great many trunks and cases laden 
with the aforesaid presents and with the per- 
sonal possessions of Mrs. Burtonshaw, and had 
her own little box wondered over and commen- 
ted on, to her smal] satisfaction. But Zaidee 
forgot all these minor mortifications, when the 
next morning, with many farewells and God 
bless you’s herself and her patroness drove off 
from the door of Mrs. Lancaster. ‘‘I will never 
see you again, my dear; my health is not what 
it used to be,” said the one ofd lady to the 
other. ‘* We are getting old, but for all that 1 
hope to come back to you yet,” answered the 
cheery voice of Mrs. Burtonshaw; but Zaidee 
saw Mrs. Lancaster shake her head as she stood 
with her cloak wrapped about her in the thresh- 
old of her own door. 

Zaidee herself was carefully wrapped up in 
the shawls and manttes of her kind companion; 
and there followed after that six days of dreamy 
enjoyment, such as she had never known be- 
fore. She felt none of the discomforts which 
Mrs. Burtonshaw complained of. Those rumbl- 
ing diligences, rattling along through unknown 
countries, where every peasant, waiting on the 
roadside to see the coach go by, was like a 
figure in a picture to the fresh-hearted child— 
those famous rivers, which she bowed to meet, 
as if great personages were presented to her— 
those old quaint towns, whose gleaming lights 
it was so pleasant to see, when out of the still 
night roads the travellers dashed in upon their 





echoing stones—everything was fall of delight 
to Zaidee. Her young frame and open heart 
threw off the weariness and annoyances of the 
journey. The novelty and difference from all 
she had known before did not jar upon fixed 
habits in her case, but were so many additional 
pleasures; and Zaidee leaned back in a corner 
of the malleposte, or sat on a bench in the 
river steamer, silent, looking out of herself 
with those dark gleaming eyes of hers, not 
aware that she was travelling, but only aware 
of the noble panorama which glided past her, 
hill after hill, and town on town. She was too 
much absorbed to have time for talking, but 
fortunately it was not difficult to listen to Mrs. 
Burtonshaw while she gazed on everything 
around her. So Mrs. Burtonshaw, finding so 
good a listener, was led to tell Zaidee a great 
deal of her family history, and had not yet got 
the slightest hint of the young stranger’s secret 
in return. 

‘* My sister Maria Anna and I were married 
about the same time, my dear,” said Mrs Bur- 
tonshaw, as they jolted along over German 
high-roads, up and down, with a team of four 
straggling horses, and a postilion in blue and 
silver. The interieur of the diligence contained 
two other passengers, but they were wrapped 
in the deafness of their Germanity, and knew 
no English. ‘‘My good Mr. Burtonshaw was 
a great deal older than I was, and died many 
years ago. My son was just born then, and his 
father only lived long enough to give him his 
name. Some people think it an odd name,” 
continued the good lady; ‘to me it is a very 
pretty one. He is called Sylvester, my dear, 
He was the most beautiful baby you ever saw, 
and now he is a very fine young man. Every- 
body admires my Sylvo, He is a student, at 
Stuttgart, which is not very far from where we 
are going. You shall see him by-and-by; and 
I think if I could see Sylvo married to Mary 
Cumberland, I should be quite willing to die.” 

Zaidee, who knew neither Sylvo nor Mary 
Cumberland, withdrew her eyes for a moment 
from those mangel-wurzel fields. This sort of 
story-telling was of the greatest interest to her. 
By way of testifying her attention, she raised 
wd shining, animated eyes to the narrator’s 

face, 

‘‘And Maria Anna married Mr. Cumberland,” 
continued Mrs. Burtonshaw. ‘‘ She was always 
the cleverest, my dear; but when we were both 
young, I looked better than she did. People 
used to say ‘the clever one’ and ‘the pretty 
one,’ when they wanted to distinguish us—we 
were the two Misses Essex then—from each 
other. Mr Cumberland is rich, but he has a 
great many fancies—and I cannot say that 
Maria Anna is quite free of them herself; so 
first and last they have been a very changeable 
household, I can tell you, which makes it all 
the greater wonder that my dear love, Mary, 
should be such a sensible child. Mr. Cumber- 
land is a very troublesome man, He does not 
hold by his principles, you see, my dear. He 
is always adopting a new system, and does the 
strangest things sometimes. He sold his place 








in the country—a very handsome place, in a 
beautiful quarter—and went and bought a 
cottage in Wales, for some fancy he took—that 
we ought to follow Nature; and then I found 
my sweet Mary with chopped hands and pat- 
tens, trudging about a little farm-yard after a 
Welsh dairy-maid—feeding poultry, and doing 
all sorts of things—and Maria Anna actually 
giving in to him, and praising Nature to the 
skies, though I never heard that she milked 
the cow. Well, thaé would not do; and then 
Mr. Cumberland became very much disgusted 
with the Celts, and vowed there was neither in- 
dustry, nor honesty, nor one thing nor another, 
except among the Saxons; so what did he do 
but start off poste-haste for Germany, to live 
among the true Teutonic race, as he called it. 
They have been living here a whole year, in a 
little out-of-the-way town; and asitis threé 
months since I left them, I cannot tell what 
new order of things there may be now. I don’t 
live with them, you know, my dear, but I do 
love to see Sylvo with his cousin, and I spend 
most of my time beside her. Maria Anna has 
got a great deal of non—I mean she has some 
new ideas about education, and plagued me 
sadly to bring out a young lady to be a com- 
panion to Mary. I never should have thought 
of it but for you; and Mary will be so glad to 
have you with her, I am sure.” 

It did not strike simple Zaidee that, in the 
frequent repetition of this certainty, there was 
a lurking doubt of not being quite sure that 
Mary would be glad of her companion. Mrs, 
Burtonshaw, indeed, grew rather uneasy and 
anxious this afternoon, as the short day dark- 
ened, and the night fell upon their journey; 
and once or twice speculated uncomfortably of 
how she could dispose of Zaidee, should this un- 
fortunate doubt come true. In the mean time 
their cumbrus vehicle rolled on through the 
darkness—the long loose traces of the horses, 
the whip and the shouts of the postilion, making 
a great din in the noiseless country and quiet 
night. Zaidee leaned back in her corner, and 
with a meditative pleasure looked out upon the 
trees growing less and less visible in the 
twilight, and anon standing out black against 
the silvery light when the moon rose. Then 
the coach lumbered over a wooden bridge, and 
there was a clear glimmer of water, broad and 
calm—an inland stream, with a strong current 
and bare banks of marshy grass. Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, who had been dozing, woke up, and 
looked out, ‘That is the Danube, my love,” said 
Mrs, Burtonshaw; ‘‘ we will soon be there.” 
The Danube! Zaidee started, and looked back; 
but, after all, it was only a glimmer of wader 
shining under the moon. Then there came 
another long course through these rugged 
roads, where the trees threw up their black 
shadows against the moonlight, and Zaidee, in 
her musing girlish reverie, had almost crossed 
the line which divides waking dreams from the 
dreams of sleep. She was roused by the hand 
of her companion straightening the edge of her 
bonnet and folding back her mantle. ‘* We 
shall soon be there,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
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nervously, arranging Zaidee’s dress asif she 
were a child, ‘‘Are you very tired? Now, 
that is right, you look quite bright again, and 
we are very near home,” 

First a few straggling lights, then a ‘great 
old heavy gateway opening upon a narrow 
street of antique houses with sharp gables, and 
a great slope of roof, and then with a great 
dash and noise into a stony market-place, the 
Platz of the free city of Ulm. Zaidee could 
see, at every turn they took, a great dark 
tower looming over the houses, and just as near 
at one point as at another; but now her wan- 
dering attention was recalled by the lights 
close at hand, flashing into the carriage, by 
German kinsfolk waving salutations to the 
German travellers in the interieur, and by a 
bronzed English face, young and plentifully 
decorated with beard, smiling a broad welcome 
to Mrs, Burtonshaw. ‘That is my Sylvo! there 
is the carriage to take us home!” cries the old 
lady, her anxiety disappearing in joyful excite- 
ment; and the next moment Zaidee, in amaze, 
is hurriedly handed out upon the rough stony 
pavement, and the journey is at an end, 


CHAP XX,—FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 


“A young lady, Sylvo, to be brought up with 
Mary. How is my dear child?” said Mrs, Bur- 
tonshaw, as her son’s astonished glance fell 
upon Zaidee. Zaidee—somewhat benumbed 
with fatigue and cold, confused by the sudden 
descent from the coach, dazzled by the lights, 
and a little nervous, in expectation of this first 
appearance among the strangers who were 
henceforth to be her guardians—was standing 
apart by herself, looking at the vast shadow of 
the Domkirche, which was visible here as 
everywhere else, but conscious of the inquiring 
looks of Sylvester Burtonshaw, and very con- 
scious that she was alone—alone! The word 
seemed to have double significance in this 
strange foreign place, where everything was 
novel which she looked at, and everything was 
unintelligible that she heard. 

‘*Get in, mother. Ill look after the boxes,” 
was the brief response of Sylvester; and Zaidee 
was hurried after -Mrs, Burtonshaw into a 
strange musty vehicle, which forthwith began 
to rumble out of the Platz, and through one of 
the narrow lines of streets which opened from 
it. With a great jar and clank, as of rusty 
iron, they rolled along through the darkness, 
where Zaidee could hear the voice of Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, running on in a perpetual stream of 
question, but could see neither mother nor son. 
After passing under another great gateway, 
the carriage came to an abrupt halt. A door 
was thrown open, and Sylvester Burtonshaw 
leaped out of the vehicle, and his mother cried 
out for Mary, and exclaimed how thankful she 
was to be at home, 

And the forlorn Zaidee, for whom there was 
no welcome, followed into a long lofty apart- 
ment, with closed folding-doors on either side of 
it, and a stove at the further end, through the 
little open door of which there shone an intense 





glow of red, like a furnace. This great room 
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was covered with matting, and furnished with 
chill formal lines of furniture, cold marble 
tables, and gilded chairs, which seemed only 
made to range themselves against that long 
white line of wall. Before the stove, however, 
was spread a large fringed square of Turkey 
carpet, on which stood a round table hospitably 
furnished, and a variety of easy chairs and 
footstools, well polished glimmering wood, and 
ruddy silken damask, lighted up with a good- 
sized lamp on the table, and the red glow from 
the fire. As she still stood apart by herself, 
half-way down the long apartment, nobody be- 
stowing yet any notice upon her loneliness, 
Zaidee’s dazzled eyes sought eagerly for Mary, 
the sweetest child that ever was born ;—a fair- 
haired girl, with that pure white-and-red com- 
plexion which isso distinctly English—with 
thick curls hanging on her pretty white neck— 
with blue eyes, and a stout well-proportioned 
figure, who is at present busily employed in 
disrobing Mrs. Burtonshaw. Is that Mary? 
But, alas! if appearances are true, it never can 
be Zaidee Vivian’s confidential friend. The 
= lady behind, who has gone back already to 
er chair, and who has a book laid open upon 
her knee, whose hair is arranged after a classic 
fashion, and who has no cap to keep warm those 
r thin cheeks of hers, is, without doubt, 
Maria Anna, Mrs. Burtonshaw’s sister; and 
there is Mr. Cumberland, shrugging his thin 
shoulders, looking about him with eyes full of 
curiosity, and the impatience of a garrulous 
nature. Sylvester Burtonshaw, six feet high, 
bronzed and bearded, and his very little mother, 
who cannot deny herself gay ribbons even in 
this wintry journey, make up the party. 
Everybody is asking questions, no one answer- 
ing; and Zaidee, half-way down the room, with 
her cold hand upon the colder marble of a little 
side-table, stands motionless like a cloud or a 
shadow, throwing out upon them the light of 
those gleaming restless eyes. 

When she is remembered and introduced, she 
is received with considerable kindness, but a 
good deal of surprise; and it is very soon sug- 
gested that Miss Francis, after her long jour- 
ney, will be glad to go to rest. Miss Francis 
is very glad to goto rest, and to leave this 
great room, with its one warm point of light, 
and its family party, for the little closet within 
Mrs, Burtonshaw’s bedroom, where they say she 
is to sleep. There is a fire in the stove in Mrs. 
Burtonshaw’s room, which, nevertheless, looks 
very large and cold, with its little bed innocent 
of curtains; and Zaidee has to ascend a few 
steps to reach the little chamber in the wall 
appropriated to herself. The little room proves, 
however, to be more a chamber in the roof than 
in the wall, and is lighted by one of those 
Strange little attic windows, of which there are 
ever so many in the long deep slope of the roof. 
Looking out from it after the unintelligible 
German maid has disappeared with her little 
tray, the stranger turns her wistful eyes to- 
wards the friendly stars, which look down upon 
her with compassion—the only eyes in all this 
strange countrythat have seen her face before— 


and weeps a few tears to herself, silently re- 
membering how the Bible speaks of ‘‘a stranger 
and a sojourner.” Turning her head a little as 
she weeps, Zaidee is suddenly awed into com- 
posure by that great shadow rising upon the 
sky—the shadow everywhere near at hand, and 
present in the little circle of this town—the 
great stately cathedral tower. The tears dry 
of their own accord in her eyes, and she looks 
with a silent reverence upon that vast blue 
sky, and this great hoary presence rising into 
it— an old, old silent worshipper of Him who 
made heaven andearth; and so, very quiet, 
and with a hush of awe and wonder upon her, 
Zaidee Vivian says her prayers—the prayers of 
a child—and goes to sleep. 

In the meantime Mary Cumberland, with 
whom awe and reverence are unknown emo- 
tions, has followed Zaidee, with eyes in which 
good humor is mingled with some derision ; 
and while her father abounds in inquiries, Who 
is she ?—where did you find her ?—and Mrs. 
Cumberland exclaims, ‘‘ Do tell me; I am 
sure that child has a story’—Mary, not scru- 
pling to interrupt both, asks, ‘* Did you bring 
her for me, aunt Elizabeth? What am I to 
do with a companion? I get on very well 
without one. Was it for what mamma calls 
my studies? But I shall take care I have all 
that is necessary, aunt. And what am I to do 
with this girl?” 

‘* On the contrary, I am much obliged to you, 
Elizabeth,” says Mrs. Cumberland. “I can 
see this is a dear little enthusiast by her eyes ; 
and now I shall be able to carry out my ideas. 
Where did you find her, dear?” 

‘« Brought any news with you, sister Eliza- 
beth ?” asked the fidgety papa. ‘‘What do 
you say to the great revolution which has taken 
place in the economics of the country since you 
left us? No such bills of mortality in England 
now, I promise you. Not quite to your taste, 
eh, sister Burtonshaw? Sylvo, there, the 
great beef-eating rascal, won’t hear ofit. Ay, 
we’ll see you all out, the whole unnatural race 
of you. We live by the pure regulation of na- 
ture now, Maria Anna and I.” 

‘‘It suits my constitution,” said the lady 
languidly. ‘* How can anything delicate, any- 
thing ethereal, survive in connection with the 
\gross eating and drinking we have all been used 
{to? With roots, and fruits, and pure water, 
what could any one desire more ?” 

The amazed stranger turned wonderingly 
from one toanother. ‘“ I don’t understand you 
!Mr. Cumberland. What can you mean, Maria 
Anna? There’s no revolution in England. 
What are the children laughing at? I can’t 
understand what you all mean.” 

‘«England is a conservative country, and 
slow to adopt improvements,” said Mr. Cum- 
berland pompously. ‘‘We must come in the 
might of experience, the infallible demonstra- 
tion of health and length of days. Iam thank- 
ful to say, sister Burtonshaw, that there have 
always been some Englishmen before their age. 
Whatever you may have seen in our benighted 
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country, you will find nothing suggestive of the 
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genus carnivora in this humble house of mine.” 
**Don’t touch the pie, Aunt Elizabeth— 
don’t!” cried Mary; while aunt Elizabeth, 
knife and fork in hand, looked round her in 
dismay. 

‘* What do you all mean?” cried the hungry 
traveller, faltering. ‘‘Is it not a pigeon-pie, 
then? Why must I not touch it, Mary? and 
what is Sylvo laughing at? and what in the 
world do you all mean?” 

‘* Let me assist you, my dear sister. I have 
the warmest satisfaction in offering this whole- 
some fare to you,” said the philosophical head 
of the house. ‘‘So many sanguinary meals 
have been discussed at my table; but we will 
make amends—we will make amends.” 

With anything but the full and generous con- 
fidence with which she would have received it, 
had it been the pigeon-pie which her well-appe- 
tised imagination expected, Mrs. Burtonshaw 
jealously inspected the contents of her plate. 
‘* It’s potatoes,” cried Mrs. Burtonshaw, turn- 
ing it over doubtfully with her fork. Then 
there was a pause. ‘It’s turnips!” said the 
good lady in a somewhat louder tone. Another 
pause, ‘ There’s cabbage, I declare!” cried 
the excited traveller. Then, after a solemn 
. interval, ‘It’s a mess!” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw indignantly, and pushed her plate away. 

Mr. Cumberland commenced a little lecture 
in exposition of his new principles. Mrs. 
Cumberland lamented that people should waste 
their emotions on such a thing as a dinner. 
The young people laughed; but Mrs. Burton- 
shaw’s indignation was not to be put down so 
easily. ‘‘I have borne a great deal,” said the 

lady, emphatically, rising from her chair. 
‘*Pve put up with all your freaks and your 
fancies, and never said a word to them ; but I 
don’t intend to put up with this, Thank Pro- 
vidence, there’s the Kron-prinzen left! Call 
that poor girl, Sylvo—I won’t have her starved 
either—and come and see to your mother’s com- 
fort, you great unfeeling boy !” 

Yes, the new system was too refined for Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. Mr. Cumberland, with a groan, 
saw @ succession of little trays arriving from 
the kitchen, containing something else than 
roots; and it required all the caresses and per- 
suasions of Mary to mollify the offended lady. 
“IL knew your father was full of fancies, my 
love,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, when her niece 
went with her to her own apartment; ‘‘ but I 
never could have believed him so far gone as 
this—and Maria Anna to give in to him! Of 
course you’re looking pale, my darling—I knew 
you wonld—you always do when I go away; 
and te think of them starving you, my poor 
child !’’ 

‘*They have not starved me yet,” said the 
laughing Mary; ‘‘ and now that you are done 
with being angry, aunt Elizabeth, have you not 
brought any news from home ?” 

*« Yes, boxes full,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
restered to good humour by the idea. ‘ But 
Mary,dear, tell me first—Did you look at poor 
little Miss Francis? Shall you like her? I 


am sure she will make you a nice companion. | 


Are you pleased with her, my love?” 





Now Mary Cumberland was accustomed al- 
ready, with the calmest self- ssion, to ex- 
ercise a very distinct and positive will of her 
own. Obedience was nota quality of hers; and 
the want of it gave rather too much sharpness 
and distinctness of outline to the character of 
this young lady—which, after all, was a very 
good character in the main. 

‘«How can I tell, aunt? I only just looked 
at her,” said Mary. ‘‘But I did not want a 
companion; I was a great deal better alone.” 

‘* Don’t say so, my love,” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. ‘You want a young friend. I know 
you want a young friend; and you must try to 
like her, for your poor aunt’s sake.” 

‘* Well, I will, aunt Elizabeth,” said Mary, 
slightly shrugging her shoulders; “ but tell me 
wh ” 


‘* Poor little soul, I have brought her among 
strangers,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw. ‘ She has 
no friends—she is quite alone ; and I promised 
that you would like her my love. I did, thatl 
might bring her here.” 

‘These are all reasons why one should be 
sorry for her, aunt,” said Mary, who was of a 
logical turn of mind. ‘‘ But to like her—well, 
never mind. Mamma is sure to be quite in 
raptures with her, and I will do what I can, 
She looks what mamma calls interesting, aunt. 
I don’t like interesting people; I am best 
pleased with common people, like aunt Burton 
shaw and me.” 

The only answer to this was a silent hug from 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. Mrs. Cumberland would 
have made it an embrace, and done it graceful- 
ly; but her sister had no thought of how it 
would look, when, after three months’ absence, 
she took her favorite into her loving arms. 


CHAPTER XXI,—A YOUNG CRITIC, 


‘* And so Miss Francis does not know any 
German, poor dear—and has never been abroad 
before—and, of course, would like to see the 
town? If I were able, my love, I should like, 
above all things, to revive my own first impres- 
sions by seeing yours, but Iam notable. Mary 
must take you to the cathedral; andI am sure 
you will long, as I do, to see it restored wo the 
beautiful religion for which it was built.” 

“What, aunt! You a Protestant, to say so 
much ,” cried young Burtonshaw. 

‘** Ah, Sylvo! when you look to the higher 
sentiments of our nature—that love of the beau- 
tiful which seeks the superlative of everything 
—you will see how poor a thing it is to speak of 
Protestant or Catholic,” sighed Mrs. Cumber- 
land. ‘* Heaven be praised, I have no preju. 
dices! Ican look with equal candor on one 
and another; and what I speak of, my dear 
boy, is the esthetics of the matter—the fitness 
of things.” 

‘* Well, I thank Providence, for my part, I 
know nothing of esthetics,” cried Mrs, Burton- 
shaw; but if there is one thing in the world I 
hate, it is that Pope and all his crew. Why, 
they’re in the Bible, Maria Anna! everything 
but the name.” 

‘‘There’s a very good principle in their fasts, 
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sister Burtonshaw,” said Mr. Cumberland. 
‘They call them fasts—nonsense! they are only 
standing testimonials to the truth of my prin- 
ciples. Wise men these old Romans, Sylvo; 
they knew man was not made a carnivorous 
animal, and they did what they could to loose 
the shackles of custom—but did not go far 
enough, sir—did not go far enough. That’s 
why they failed.” 

During this conversation Mary Cumberland 
sat by, looking on, with a sparkle of derision in 
her well-opened blue eyes, and her mind on the 
alert and watching for a blunder. Not a 
erotchet of her father, nor a piece of extrava- 
gance from her mother’s lips, escaped the notice 
or the criticism of Mary. The justest senti- 
ment in the world would have presented a ludi- 
crous phase to her as she sat thus, waiting to 
hear ‘‘what mamma would say next,” or 
‘*what papa had in his head now.” Zaidee, on 
the contrary, who did not know these kind peo- 
ple, turned her eyes from one to another with 
devout attention. Mary Cumberland did not 
believe in her father and her mother—it was 
the misfortune of her life; but Zaidee Vivian, 
with her simple sincerity and her child’s heart, 
believed in every one whose words had the sanc- 
tion of age; and had a natural veneration for 
the natural orders and classifications of life. 
While the one sat on the watch to find some- 
thing which might be openly laughed at, the 
other turned from speaker to speaker with 
genuine respect ; and Mary was disposed to pity 
the poor child who listened so devoutly to mam- 
ma’s enthusiasm and papa’s philosophy. She 
herself had a great contempt for both of these. 
She concluded that Zaidee must be a great deal 
lower than herself in what she called intelli- 
gence and spirit. 

‘« Yes, you will show Miss Francis the cathe- 
dral and the town. Do, my love,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw; ‘‘ and I shall have my news, you 
know—all my budget from home—ready when 
you return. Well, dear, she is not equal to you 
perhaps, but she is a good girl for all that—and 
left so-much to herself. Dogo with her, Mary, 
my darling; the walk will do you good.” 

Mary shrugged her shoulders and went. 

They had a very silent walk for some time, 
each of them busy with an examination of the 
other, which soon, however, merged with Zaidee 
into entire occupation with what she saw. 
Yonder again was that great tower raising it- 
self so loftily, with such a grand simple grace 
over all those burgher houses—over the half- 
ruined fortifications and swift-flowing river. 
Mr. Cumberland’s house was just without the 
walls; and before they had reached the square 
in front of the great church, Mary had perused 
her new companion all over, from her brown 
face—which Mary, in opposition to ordinary 
predications, concluded would be handsome 
some day—to the feet which went so quickly 
and so silently over the rugged narrow pave- 
ment. There is little traffic in the city of Ulm. 
The broad sunshine fell over this great square, 
uninterrupted save by the linen awning of one 
small fruit-merchant, who sold two winter ap- 
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ples for a kreutzer; and by a passing cart—a 
triangular trough of wood—which a patient cow 
was dragging meekly towards the Platz. And 
there with some little houses—houses that 
looked so dwarfish beside its great proportions 
—<linging on like mosses to the basement of its 
wall—this stately pile of building erected its 
lofty roof, and threw up its delicate shafts to- 
wards the sky. 

Mary Cumberland would have thought it 
very grand if her mother had not been in ecsta- 
sies; but Zaidee, who had no such consideration 
to deter her, looked up at it in perfect silence, 
straining her wistful eyes, but saying not a 
word, “If she goes into raptures, I will have 
no more to do with her,’’ said Mary to herself; 
and Mary watched her with a suspicious eyc, 
and the look of acynic. To be only fifteen, yet 
to dread ‘‘humbug” everywhere, is a great 
misfortune. The young lady eyed Zaidee curi- 
ously with her half-derisive eyes. 

But Zaidee only drew a long breath and 
gazed again. This great tower of the Cathe- 
dral of Ulm should have been a heaven-piercing 
spire, they say, and is not half completed; but 
chance has been kinder than intention, and 
given a picturesque effect to the abrupt little 
roof and pinnacle, which perhaps might have 
failed in a work of finished regularity. The 
stone is red, but greyed or greened all over 
with the faintest universal tinge of moss. 

‘“*Was it ever built, do you think ?” said 
Zaidee, turning round upon her companion 
rapidly. Ifshe had made a thrust at her with 
the dangling weapon of this passing soldier, 
she could not have taken her critic more com- 
pletely by surprise. Mary’s eyes, with all 
their incipient satire and watchfulness, fell in 
a@ moment before the simple: sincerity of her 
companion. Zaidee meant what she said; and 
if some one had been by with a tale of miracle, 
and vouched for it, that this complete and per- 
fect edifice was found one morning in the old 
years of fable, by some devout and pious burgh- 
er, standing firm as it does now, without a 
stone laid or a pillar raised by mortal hands, 
this visionary girl would have believed it. But 
the unfortunate education of Mary Cumberland 
made imagination either ‘“‘ humbug ” or ‘* dis- 
play’ to her. With the sore contempt of one 
who is subject to daily humiliation from false 
exhibitions of sentiment, this poor girl scouted 
and scorned the true. ‘‘ You should say that 
to mamma,” said Mary, witha little laugh; 
but not the less was Mary struck with wonder 
and curiosity, scarcely less than Zaidee’s own. 
‘*What does she mean, I wonder—what can 
she mean?” inquired Mary of herself. She 
was of a truthful nature, and fact was familiar 
to her, but she did not comprehend at all how 
it was, that Zaidee’s mind, in its fresh and 
open usefulness, full of belief and marvelling 
admiration, could really mean only.what. she 
said in asking such a question. .The young 
lady was armed at all points against enthusi- 
asm; But not for all this little Wirtemburg 
could Mary Cumberland have told you what 
Zaidee Vivian could mean. 
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They went on again after that to the other 
lions of the quaint little ancient town, and to 
the Dannbe flowing full and strong under its 
walls. They went in silence, not knowing 
what to say toeach other; and Mary could not 
record a single ‘‘ beautiful,” or ‘ d,” or 
“sublime ;” or indeed an exclamation of any 
sort from her companion’s lips. ‘‘ Are you 
not pleased? would you rather go home !” 
asked Mary at last, weary of puzzling and be- 
ing disappointed. ‘Do you think Ulm is not 
a fine town after those you have seen ?” 

‘I have never seen anything like that,” 
said Zaidee, pointing to the tower, which was 
always visible, rising through the clear blue 
frosty air, at every turn they took. 

‘*Do you think it is beautiful? do you think 
it is grand ?” said Zaidee’s tempter. 

Bat Zaidee looked uneasy, was slow to an- 
swer, and would not be beguiled into trans- 
ports, of which her companion could be com- 
fortably contemptuous. ‘‘ Ido not know what 
names to call it,” said Zaidee; I think it 
looks as if it lived and had been here for all 
these long, long hundreds of years. Did you 
ever see a great mountain? is it like that 
tower ?” 

‘Did you ever see one ?” asked Mary in re- 
turn. 

“T only know a little hill at home,” said 
Zaidee with becoming humility. ‘It is not 
high, but there is nothing higher between it 
and heaven; and you can look far away to the 
sea, and the wind rushes round you, all 
round, without any shelter. I think, though 
it is low and little, the mountains themselves 
must be’ like that hill; that is all I know of 
them.” 

“If we go to Switzerland, you will see 
enough of mountains,” said Mary. ‘“ Do you 
like to travel? Tell me what you like best 
to see. I like the valleys and the quiet coun- 
try. Ido not care for anything grand. I like 
to see the farm houses, and the people going 
home at night; and poor little cottages and 
brown little children on the way. What is 
your name? I don’t like to call you Miss Fran- 
cis,” cried Mary suddenly plunging into the 
frankest unreserve ; ‘‘and tell me what you 
like best to see ”’ 

This sudde” -ap from suspicious restraint 
into theex _,ant friendship of a school-girl, 
puzzled Za.dee almostas much as Zaidee had 
puzzled her new friend. But the surprise was 
a pleasant one; and the two girls proceeded on 
their way arm in arm, comparing likings and 
experiences. The stranger had made a con- 
quest already. This honest, ill-nurtured im- 
provable Mary, was Zaidee’s fast friend. 


CHAPTER XXII,—FRIENDSHIP, 


** Aunt Burtonshaw said I wanted a com- 
panion; Inever thought solam sure. But 
now! see aunt Burtonshaw was right” con- 
fessed Mary Cumberland. “I never had a 
friend before, had you? And I want to un- 
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too, [suppose? And nowcome and tell me 
what you like and what you don’t like, and 
all that you think about. I shall call you 
Lizzy. I like that best for a name, because 
there is nothing fine about it. Do you like 
Ulm now that you have seenit? Do you think 
it is a grand church that? and is’nt it funny 
to see these poor cows instead of horses, and 
the country people with their red handker- 
chiefs, and their brown faces? They don’t 
think of their complexion in Wirtemberg ; 
they have no time for that. Were you ever ill? 
I was once since we came here; and it was so 
strange to lie and listen to the river and to 
the great chimes in the Dom. I should have 
died I think, but for aunt Elizabeth. Was she 
very to you? Do you like her very much? 
Every one ought, I think, for she is always so 
kind.” 

Coming to a pause less from want of matter 
than from want of breath, Mary pulled her 
friends sleeve, and looked into her face. ‘‘Are 
you asleep, or why don’t you speak to me?” 
cried Mary. ‘‘ Why did youcome to Ulm? Now 
tell me quick, for I don’t like solemn people. 
What made you come here ?” 

“ It was as good as dying ” said Zaidee in 
her low voice ; it is so far away.” 

‘* As good as dying!” Mary was struck 
with horror. ‘ Why, what put dying in your 
head I should like to know? Is the house so 
dull, do you think. I don’t like dull houses 
myself, nor a great many heavy trees; but 
mamma thinks it romantic, interesting! One 
can’t help what one’s mamma thinks—people 
must submit to that” said Mary shrugging 
her shoulders; but I am sorry if the house 
looks so dismal to you.” 

“ I do not think the house is dismal, That 
little room is like a little room at home,” said 
Zaidee ; ‘“ and I like to be here ; I was very glad 
tocome, Do you knowany storiesof the time 
when that tower was made? I think it must 
be a very long time ago.” 

“Do you like old stories? ” said Mary, at 
present, bent, with true girlish earnestness, on 
a minute comparison of experiences and opin- 
ions, ‘J like Stories of common people, and 
the present time ; I don’t care about anti- 
quity. Mamma says I have such bad taste, and 
am so prosaic. I like to-day a great deal better 
than yesterday ; so Iam not like you.” 

‘¢T like to-morrow,” said Zaidee her dark 
face brightening, ‘‘ where Ican make stories 
for myself, and they may all come true. Have 
you bad taste, and are you prosaic? I should 
not like that.” 

‘*Mamma says so,” said Mary, with the 
unfailing shrug. ‘‘ Oh yes, I suppose I am. 
We are not interesting, nor romantic nor poet- 
ical ; we are only common people, aunt Bur- 
tonshaw and I.” 

‘* What does common people mean ?” asked 
Zaidee. 

But Mary could not very well answer the 
question. Mary had no recollection at the 
moment, of the pride that apes humility ; she 





derstand you. You want to understand me 


only knew that she was opposed, with all her 
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might, to the sentimentality of mamma, and 
did not perceive, that to boast of not being 
superior was about as bad and rather more 
foolish, than to boast of superiority. Mamma’s 
extreme refinement and ethereal delicacy 
threw Mary in disgust, to the opposite ex- 
treme ; but simple Zaidee, who was no observer 
of character, and who asked the question in 
pure good faith, and without an inference, 
could not help to enlighten her friend. 

‘I mean just like every body else—I mean 
—why, just common people tobe sure,” said 
Mary eluding the difficulty. ‘‘ Now, what I 
should like best when Iam grown up would 
be a great -house in the country, like that 
beautiful place papa was so foolish as to sell; 
with a village at the park gates, and London 
not very far off. I should like to live a pleas- 
ant neighborly life, and visit the other people 
about, and go to town sometimes. I should 
like to have a great many dresses and jewels, 
and everything handsome about me; and to 
choose my own friends, and have things like 
whatother people have. I should like to have 
a cheerful house, and everybody saying what 
they thought. That is what I should choose.” 

‘*Zaidee made no answer; she was looking 
out from the window, where, beyond that 
great tower, the clouds were troublous and 
broken like the stormy Cheshire skies; and 
Zaidee’s tangled thoughts were flying hither 
and thither like so many birds of passage, 
between the Grange of Briarford, and Ulm on 
the Danube—this far away foreign town. 

‘““Why will you not speak?” asked Mary. 
“ T tell you what I am thinking, but you never 
say any thing to me. Tell me, what should 
you like best?” 

Zaidee made along pause of consideration, 
as her companion thought. ‘I would like to be 
the youngest child, and always to live at home, 
and never bring harm or sorrow,” cried Zai- 
dee in her low and rapid voice—and Zaidee 
in her imagination, saw a hundred crowding 
pictures of the blessedness of the youngest 
child, ‘‘ whom no one could ever think of 
leaving fortunes or estates to—the little one, 
everybody’s servant, whom everybody loved,” 
said Zaidee. And Mary could by no means 
understand the passion of restrained and eager 
longing, which sounded in Zaidee’s cry. 

‘Are you afraid of having a fortune left 
you,” asked Mary; and it was a very legiti- 
mate question, ‘Did any one ever threaten 
to leave you a fortune ?” continued the young 
lady, roused into something of her former 
criticism and suspiciousness, ‘ I should not 
have run away, If I had been you. I should 
like to have a fortune left me myself. Iam 
afraid we are not much like each other, after 
all, for I am not above being rich, or for- 
tunate, or happy.” 

But if this sidelong shaft was intended to 
wound Zaidee, it proved a signal failure, for 
Zaidee’s thoughts had already struck aside on 
different ground. ‘Do you think little chil 
dren when they die are always sure to go to 
heaven?” asked the dreamer, withdrawing her 





eyes from the sky where they had travelled 
upwards by means of the great tower, and fix- 
ing them wistfully on Mary’s face. 

Mary, who was very honest, and reverenced 
everything which she called religion without 
knowing very well what religion meant, fal- 
tered a little, ‘‘ Yes, I think so,” said Mary; 
but it struck her at the moment, more than 
usual, how far out of her acquaintance this 
other country was. 

‘* Then I wish most of all I had died then,” 
said Zaidee ; ‘‘ that would have been best.” 

‘¢T cannot tell how it could be best to die,” 
said Mary Cumberland. ‘It is all very well 
to say such a thing; but noone means it, I 
am sure. Why, if it was only for other people, 
would you like to make some one grieve for 
you? I should not, though I am not senti- 
mental, I should not like to think of any one 
weeping and mourning for me.” 

‘*No, if you brought harm to them,” said 
Zaidee quickly ; ‘‘ but if you only died! We 
all loved my uncle Percy when he was living, 
but so dearly, so dearly when they carried him 
away! Icould bear them to grieve for me; I 
could bear to see them weeping ifI died: but 
not to vex them, and bring them trouble, and 
live through it all. They would know me then, 
No one would think of harm or sorrow, but 
only of love, if God would let me die!” 

‘* Who are they ?—and who is your uncle ?— 
and what do you mean ?” cried Mary Cumber- 
land. ‘*You are a strange girl I do not 
understand you. What do you mean?” 

The next words that Zaidee addressed to her, 
convinced Mary that anything like a “ rational 
answer” was not to be expected from her new 
companion. “I hear the Danube,” said Zaidee. 
“Is it far till you come to the rocks and castles ? 
for I see none here.” 

‘‘What has the Danube to do with it, then?” 
cried Mary, with some petulance. ‘‘I like to 
speak rationally. I like to know what I am 
talking of. I cannot leap about like this. There 
are no rocks nor castles for a long way. For 
my part, I do not care for them; but I like 
very well in summer to hear the water rushing 
along by the old walls. The river never makes 
one dreary ; it is not like the sea.” 

“‘ Did you ever see the sun set on the sea?” 
said Zaidee, whose imagination at the moment 
was suddenly emblazoned with all the stormy 
glories of the Cheshire sunset—a daily marvel 
such as Mary Cumberland knew not of. 

‘* Oh yes, I have seen the sun set on the sea, 
and mamma said it was heavenly; and papa 
wondered whether we might not pierce down 
through the earth with a tube, and get to the 
antipodes before him” said Mary, with an 
uneasy ridicule and impatience. Do you know 
there is one thing in the world I should like 
above all other things, and I will never get 
it; I should like to have wise friends.” 

From this exclamation, uttered with a little 
haste and heat, Zaidee instinctively retreated. 
Zaidee had an intuitive perception that how- 
ever true Mary’s observations might be, she 
was the last person in the world who ought to 




























































have made them. Poor Mary Cumberland ! 
all the tenderest and fairest of human emo- 
tions, had been made suspicious things to her 
clear and homely understanding. No admira- 
tion at all was better than wordy raptures 
over everything; and Mary was disposed to 
defy and cherish a resentment against that 
Beauty at whose shrine her mother was a weak 
worshipper, and to hold Nature and Art, those 
oft-quoted potencies, as twin-supporters of a 
fictitious system, all false pretension and van- 
‘¢ Humbug,” said Sylvester Burtonshaw, 
who was no great example of good sense, 
though on a different model from his aunt and 
uncle Cumberland ; and the word was very 
much in his young cousin’s thoughts. 
at table like Mr. Burchell, and said ‘fudge !” 
the only concession that she made to her pa- 
rents being that she said it within herself. 
Now Zaidee Vivian was quite unlearned in 
fudge and humbug. When Mary’s eyes were 
sparkling, half with angry shame, and half 
with derision, Zaidee listened with involuntary 
respect ; for Zaidee, who was almost destitute 
of the ordinary forms of politeness, had much 
of its essence at heart, and a great reverence 
for all whom she believed her superiors, a class 
which included her whole acquaintance over 
twenty years old. But it happened well that 
Zaidee’s respectful listening, did not lead her 
to adopt Mrs. Cumberland’s enthusiasms or 
Mr. Cumberland’s philosophies. 
Cumberland’s unbelieving disrespect was more 
proof against conviction than her companion’s 
attention, for Zaidee had a strange inalienable 
independence in that wild visionary mind of 
Her thoughts were communicated to no 
one, but ran on in a perennial stream, She 
was quite invincible to rational argument, this 
poor child, and far less in danger of change 
than was Mary with her logical and reason- 
able understanding; for Zaidee Vivian rea- 
soned only through her heart. 


CHAP. XXIII,—-EDUCATION, 


‘*Now, Mary, my darling—it is what I have 
often longed for—you have a companion with|Her sister, wrapt in a cosy shawl, with a cosy 
you, and I shall have the great delight of in-|cap, enclosing her pleasant face in its frame of 
structing you myself. You are very intelligent, 
I know, my dear Mary. 
most necessary for a proper education ?” 

*‘T cannot tell, indeed, mamma, Everything, 
5 ee said Mary, with her customary|suggestion on this great subject to help the 
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“That is true! 


shaking her head solemnly. 
we had, Maria Anna! 


beg you not to interrupt the lesson. 
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tell you what is my idea of the first thing need- 

ful to a proper education. It is to teach your 

young minds to think, my loves. Mary, What 

were you thinking of just now!” 

Mary, though not much given to diffidence, 

blushed scarlet at this address, and hung her 

head. Her thought, if she had reported it, 

would not have been much to her own credit, 

or to the satisfaction of her mother. 

‘You cannot tell? Fie, child, how thought- 

less,” said Mrs. Cumberland. ‘‘ And you, Miss 

Francis, what was in your mind?” 

But Zaidee, too, faltered. There were so 

many things in her mind, she could not with- 
draw one separate fancy from the stream, and 
present it as an individual thought; for they 
were all fancies, and the number of them was 
infinite; these irregular battalions never 
marched in single file. 

Mrs, Cumberland shook her head, and tapped 
them playfully over the fingers with the paper- 
knife she held in her hand, ‘ Yet I daresay 
you both believed you were thinking, though 
neither of you can tell what it was,” said their 
instructress, ‘‘ Now, education enables you 
to think, and makes you masters of your 
thoughts. I will give youa subject. Here is 
a book upon the table—it is Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England. Let me know what you think 
of it, and of English History in general. Take 
ten minutes and form a just opinion, my 
dears.” 

Mrs. Cumberland looked at her watch with a 
complacent smile, and took up the book she had 
been reading, as she left her astonished pupils 
to their first exercise. They were all seatcd in 
the Salle, the general sitting-room of the fami- 
ly, at the comfortable English end of it, looking 
down upon the long avenue of grey matting, of 
marble tables and gilded chairs standing 
against the wall. February days are cold on 
the banks of the Danube ; and once more there 
glowed a litle furnace of intense red within the 
open door of the stove. Mrs, Cumberland ina 
dress fitting close to her thin figure, with her 
braids of hair smothed down upon her thin 
cheek, sat upon a sofa turned towards the light. 


lace and ribbons, bloomed like a winter rose 


What do you think|beside the frosty lily at her right hand. Mrs. 


Burtonshaw had her back to the light, and was 
painfully endeavoring to whisper some original 


cogitations of her niece. ‘* My dear Elizabeth!” 


cried Mrs. Burtonshaw,|exclaimed Mrs. Cumberland. Mrs, Burtonshaw 
‘*The masters|fell back upon her knitting like a culprit, and 
But Mary knows sojonly tried to telegraph with her eyes. A 
much already—more, I do believe, than I do|solemn silence followed. One could see by the 


dancing fun in Mary Cumberland’s eye that it 


‘*She has had many advantages,”’ said Mrs.|was very near being disturbed by a burst of 
Cumberland; ‘‘ but, my dear Elizabeth, I must|laughter; but prudence prevailed; and amid 
There is|the deepest stillness, and with all the help 
much truth in what you say, Mary ;—Miss/which could be afforded to them by aunt Bur- 
Francis, my love, what is your opinion ?” 

**Tonly can read—and write a little,’ said| pupils pondered their theme. 

Zaidee, with great humility, shrinking from| Macaulay’s History of England, and English 
what was to follow. 


tonshaw’s telegraphing, Mrs. Cumberland’s 





‘Very well, my dear children. Now I will ciently great one, and deserved rather more 


history in general—the subject was a suffi- 
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than ten minutes’ consideration, and graver 
erities than girls of fifteen. The mind of Zai- 
dee Vivian, to whom the fascinating volume on 
the table was unknown, was cast afloat in an 
instant upon the chronicle of Froissart in the 
Grange library, and upon the infallible records 
of one Shakspeare, an authority greater than 
history. Zaidee did not make much progress 
in thinking, though she tried conscientiously. 
These wayward fancies of hers carried her off 
to the courtly assembly before Harfleurs—to 
Faulconbridge sparring at Austria with his 
wicked wit—to poor, proud, frantic Constance, 
and the cruel councils of King John; and sent 
her away down the stream in the most mag- 
nanimous impartiality, to sake side with every 
unfortunate. Bolingbroke first, and then King 
Richard ; poor old York, with his pretty Rut- 
land; and saintly Henry, with his haughty 
queen, Zaidee’s meditations would only have 
ended with the extent of her knowledge and rec- 
ollection, had she been left to herself, when lo! 
there broke upon their maze the rustle of Mrs. 
Cumberland’s sudden movement, and her sharp 
and high-pitched voice, as she consulted her 
watch once more, ‘‘Ten minutes—have you 
finished thinking, young ladies? Now, Mary, 
what have you to say?” 

‘* Well, Macaulay’s History is a very pleasant 
book to read, mamma,” said Mary. 

Mrs, Cumberland nodded her assent. 

‘* And English history is”—But here Mary, 
whose voice had an unmistakable quaver of 
laughter in it, stopped short, and bit her lips 
to keep it down. ‘‘ English history is—” 

‘*A very great subject, Mary my darling,” 
broke in poor Mrs. Burtonshaw, whose tele- 
graphed and perfectly unintelligible communi- 
cations had become every moment more vehe- 
ment. Mrs. Burtonshaw was much alarmed, 
lest her favourite should come off second best. 

‘* Elizabeth, I must have silence!” cried 


ginning,” said Mrs. Cumberland. 


it? Do you know nothing of history, then, my 
poor child ? 





Mrs. Cumberland. ‘English history is—Mary, 
pray go on.” 

‘*English history is a very great subject, 
mamma, as aunt Burtonshaw says,” said Mary, 
very demurely, and with a little courtesy, for 
Mary had risen with wicked formality to be 
examined. 

‘** And that is the sum of your reflections on 
such a glorious theme!” cried Mrs, Cumber- 
land, elevating her hands. “Well, the first 
duty of an instructress is patience. Sit down, 
and I do not wish you to rise when I question 
you; we will do better next time, I trust. 
Now, Miss Francis, tell me your thoughts on 
this subject my dear.” 

But Miss Francis, worse than Mary, could 
not answer at all. A flood of thoughts came 
pouring into Zaidee’s mind: her brown cheek 
flushed, and her pulse beat high; but alas! 


they would not be brought to the bar, these| 


rebellious imaginations; they would not stand 


up and answer to their names, and give due) 
Zaidee faltered, | 


description of themselves. 
looked up, and looked down, and could not tell 
what to say. At last, as her eye caught the 
book upon the table, she made shift to answer. 
‘Indeed, 1 never read it;” and, shrinking 











back with the humility of a penitent crimi- 
nal, Zaidee waited to hear her ignorance con- 
demned. 


‘* Really I do not make a very promising be- 
‘* Never read 


Is that what you mean to say?” 
‘* Only Shakspeare and Froissart,” said Zai- 


dee slowly, hanging her head, and feeling her- 
self a very culprit. 
ened again. 


Mrs, Cumberland bright- 


‘*That is very well, my love,” said this en- 


couraging preceptress; “and I only want to 
hear your opinion of them to be quite satisfied 
with you.” 


But, alas! Zaidee could give no opinion— 


neither on the abstract question, nor the par- 


ticular one. She only sat very still, in a state 
of overpowering self-reproach and humbleness. 
She could not comfort herself by reflecting how 
ridiculous mamma was, as Mary did. Zaidee 
could find nothing to complain of but herself. 
Whole ten minutes to think in, and not a mor- 
sel of thought to come out of it! She was not 
bold enough to look up to meet her questioner’s 


eye. 

‘* We will change the subject. I see it is too 
much for you, my dear children,” said Mrs. 
Cumberland, ‘‘ and the exercise is new and un- 
usual, You were visiting the Cathedral yes- 
terday—there is a delightful theme!—the Ca- 
thedral of Ulm, and architecture in general. 
Let me hear your thoughts upon these.” 

But Zaidee! Zaidee! The good lady never 
meant your wayward fancies to climb up and 
build nests for themselves like so many birds 
in the fretted niches of yonder noble tower. 
While Mary wonders vainly what style this 
Ulm Cathedral is of, and tries to recollect, but 
doubts if she ever heard its date and builders, 
Zaidee makes a bewildered flight from the little 
church at Briarford to the stately German Dom, 
and links together in a hasty procession all the 
other great buildings she is aware of having 
seen, from that pepperboxed and genteel erec- 
tion, rich with the characteristic graces of the 
eighteenth century, where Mrs. Disbrowe and 
her household go to church every Sunday, to 
other foreign cathedrals of which the travellers 
had a hasty view on their journey here. Zai- 
deé is in great haste, terrified lest the ten mi- 
nutes should expire before she has reviewed her 
subject ; but alas! when the ten minutes have 
expired, it appears again only too evident that 
Zaidee’s troublesome ideas will not march in 
rank and file. 

Undiscouraged by her failure, Mrs. Cumber- 
land perseveres, proposing subject after subject 
as various and diverse as the topics of a popu- 
lar course of lectures. But so far as to-day’s 
experience goes, this system for re ey 
thought is not a remarkably successful one, an 
Mrs. Cumberland dismisses her pupils, of whom 
the one is full of mirth and mischief, and the 
other greatly humiliated and self-condemning, 
with a long-drawn sigh. ‘‘ Another time we 
will do better, let us hope,” says this patient 
teacher; ‘you are sad thoughtless children; 
education has everything to do for you.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—THEORIES, 


‘« Learning lessons is quite a different thing. 
There is some sense in learning lessons,” said 
Mary Cumberland; ‘but I can’t go and tell 
everything I think tomamma. I don’t believe 
mamma would understand me, ifI did. I am 
quite sure I should never understand her. Let 
us have masters, aunt Burtonshaw, as you say. 
I always did my. tasks, and was ready for 
them; but I can’t help thinking in my own 
way. I can’t think in anybody else’s. Ask 
Lizzy here if she is not just like me.” 

‘*But dear, dear, what will Maria Anna 
ay?” cried poor Mrs, Burtonshaw. ‘She has 
set her heart on it, Mary. She will blame me 
for it all. There now—there’s a darling—I am 
sure you will try again.” 

‘« If Maria Anna would pay less attention to 
that child’s mind, and more to her diet, she 
would do better service,” said Mr. Cumberland, 
who had just come in. ‘* But between you and 
me, Elizabeth, your sister is extremely fanciful. 
Her own whims are all the rule she has, you 
see; nothing like fixed principles. Her stan- 
dard changes every week or two. I am not say- 
ing anything against Mrs. Cumberland, who is 
a superior woman; but she wants repose, sister 
Burtonshaw. She is a great deal too fidgety for 
the comfort of the house.” 

While this speech was being delivered, Mr. 
Cumberland was leisurely perambulating the 
apartment, with one hand behind him, and 
with the other eagerly picking up and examin- 
ing every scrap of written or printed paper 
which came in his way. Mr. Cumberland’s 
sharp eyes travelled before him, scanning every- 
thing with a curiosity for which no detail was 
too minute. He went on talking as he survey- 
ed the side-tables, which were burdened with 
lumber enough to give his inquiring mind full 
scope. Q 
‘* What do you think of the Fourierists, sis- 
ter Burtonshaw? An absurd prejudice has 
swamped poor Robert Owen in our country. 
But I am a candid man; I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact that communism is the true state 
of civilization. Do you know I have a great 
mind to shut up this paltry old house, and be 
done with the trials of private housekeeping, 
and join myself to some company of social 
brethren. The happiest way !—not a doubt of 
it. Though, of course Maria Anna will grum- 
ble at the blessed equality which characterizes 
such settlements. One of the South Sea Islands, 
for example—if such a paradise should be in the 
market—with a heavenly climate, and fertile 
soil, and a refined community. Why should I 
be such a fool as to keep my house here, with a 
pack of servants to look after, and appearances 
to keep up, and all the rest of it, when a free 
mind, and a life according to the rules of Na- 
ture, would make another man of me ?” 

‘* Nature must be hard to lay hold of,” said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, roused to a momentary as- 
perity. 

** Ay, sister Burtonshaw ?—why so?” cried 
the philosopher, facing round upon her. 

« Bocanse you have been hunting her since 
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ever I knew you,” exclaimed the incensed lady, 
with a little outburst. ‘‘ You sold Whimsleigh 
which ought to have been Mary’s, poor dear, 
for Nature; you came here for Nature; you 
lived on sauer-kraut and radishes for Nature ; 
and now you have to seek her at the end of the 
world, among a crew of pagan socialists! 
What's Nature, I should like to know? Does 
she teach people how to conduct themselves— 
to think on-their responsibilities—and mind 
their children? Ihad rather know my duty 
than Nature, if you consulted me.” 

‘*What, angry, Elizabeth ?” said her brother- 
in-law, with a little crowing laugh. ‘‘ Angry, 
my good sister! Throw it off; it is only a 
passion fit for the ignorant. Yes, I must fol- 
low Nature; it is my mission. What another 
man may pass by, I feel it my duty to go into. 
People leave great truths to develop themselves 
in these days; but I pride myself in being on 
the alert to perceive them wherever they can be 
discovered. The true life principle is the grand 
object of search inallages. Women are always 
bustling about small matters—it is quite right 
—it is their nature; but we will make a revo- 
lution in all your little fashions, sister Eliza- 
beth. Yes, yes, though one should go to the 
South Seas for it, there is nothing like Nature ; 
and, I thank heaven, you are quite right; I 
have pursued her all my life.” 

So saying, Mr. Cumberland sat down, and 
drew a thick French pamphlet from his pocket, 
while his daughter, in great excitement, hur- 
ried Zaidee away. Mary Cumberland, whose 
youth asserted itself strongly enough when 
there was opportunity, was not unfrequently 
startled into the language and the decision of a 
full-grown woman. ‘If any other man had 
said it, one might have hoped it was tooridicu- 
lous,” said Mary, with the varying complexion 
of strong alarm and excited feeling; ‘+ but 
papa is fit todo anything. I tell youl will not 
go! I will have nothing to do with his fool’s 
paradise—I will not! I will rather go and 
starve at home.” 

‘Starve ?—they will not give you leave,” 
said Zaidee. ‘‘No one can die except God does 
it for them. Isit faraway? for I would rather 
go there than go home.” 

‘Yes, they would have me sacrifice all my 
life,” said Mary bitterly, without noticing 
Zaidee’s interruption. ‘ They would shut me 
out from everything that others have. I should 
have only theories to live upon, if they had 
their will. You need not look at me so. Per 
haps I am not amiable. I never pretended to 
be amiable, or superior, or intellectual, or any 
of these fine things. I am only one of the com- 
mon people. I am content to live as everybody 
else lives. Well, never mind, there is always 
aunt Burtonshaw; and I never will go away. 
Come and talk to my old Jane.” 

They went up stairs together silently to 
Mary’s room, which was one of another long 
suite of apartments, with folding doors closed 
and caded, and looking very white and 
chill in its great extent of wall. Mary looked 





round upon it with discontent. ‘‘I might have 
had a cosy little room at home instead of this. 
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What was yours like?” said Mary; ‘‘ but lam 
sure I cannot say I have ever lived at home. 
We have been moving about all my life.” 

‘* Mine was ”—(Zaidee saw the place in all 
its quaint and quiet solitude as she spoke)— 
“small and high, like the little room I have 
here ; but there were dark, bright pannels on 
the walls, and an old oak chair and old pic- 
tures in the window. A cross was one—I think 
of it every day,” said Zaidee, with a sigh ; 
“ and the winds were rushing at it all day long 
—there are no winds now like what there are 
at home—and sighing and shouting about the 
house all night. When the wind is high here 
it is like a friend to me; I always try tolisten 
if I know the voice, and wonder—though it is 
so foolish—if it has been there—at home. 

‘They are like that in my country,” said a 
little old woman, approaching to them hastily. 
From the thin locks gathered under her white 
muslin cap, to the well shod feet appearing 
under her dress, this little woman, with her 
round ruddy face like a russet apple, her 
small, sparkling, black eyes, her little air of 
self-consequence, was Welsh all over. Good- 
humored yet pragmatical, quick to take offence 
and endowed with a great deal of innocent self- 
complacency ; not one of Mr. Cumberland’s 
miscellaneous crowd of servants was half so 
thrifty or so comfortable as this little person- 
age ; a standing memorial of Mr. Cumberland’s 
rustication in Wales, whence Jane had followed 
the family. Jane, who insisted on being called 
Mrs. Williams down stairs, and who was ac- 
cordingly addressed by that dignified title in 
about as many different pronunciations as 
there were servants in the house, was Mary 
Cumberland’s special attendant. Mary was 
too much talked at down stairs to appreciate 
poor Jane’s simple stories, her overflowing store 
of moral reflections, and accumulation of good 
advice ; but even Mary discerned enough of 
the old woman’s character to permit her the 
privileges of a servant of the old school. 

“They are like that in my country—you come 
from Wales for sure” said Jane. ‘ Them is 
the winds for light hearts, you take my word 
for it, and cheeks like roses. Where I come 
from was under Moylvama, and she is only 
small to them great mountains as is in South 
Wales. , And to speak of rivers! for certain 
sure, I @guld wade this one—and you see me— 
you yougg ladies is taller—sooner than a great 
big man, the biggest of all the Joneses, could 
cross them that comes down all in a haste and 
flurry, with the foam flying, frqm the hills. 
You, Miss Mary, I won’t have you laugh then— 
you was @ small chilt—you could never tell my 
beautiful Wales from another place. Miss— 
chilt—you other one— what people do you 
know in Wales !” 

“Mr, Powis came from there. I never knew 
any other,” said Zaidee. 

‘¢ Mr. Powis! Was it my beautiful, darling, 
lad, that was old Sir Watkin’s boy ?” cried 
Jane, drawing closer. ‘‘I’m a small, old wo- 
man now, and mind, Miss Mary, but I’d have 
you to know I was Sir Watkin Powis’s first 
dairy-woman, and a great lady in my young 





days. Wa’ve been decent peoples; we’ve not 
never taken service with the common. My 
father was body servant to a great squire over 
the Dee, and my sister was no less than in my 
lady’s chamber at the grand house in Powis- 
land. Yes sure the Williamses is known, 
though I be come to a foreign part, and have 
Miss Mary to mind in my old days.” 

‘*You are not very complimenta: 
Mary, Jane,” said Mary Cumberland. 

“A good chilt ” said Jane, nodding her 
‘head, ‘‘and gives little trouble ; but not like 
them ittle laaties at Powisland, that were 
grand-mannered like angels. For certain sure 
I’d serve lords and laaties sooner than the 
common ; but meaning no harm here. Many’s 
the pretty story I could tell you of old Sir Wat- 
kin, and let you see his picture; yes, indeed, 
and papers I’ve got that belonged to the family 
from the time of Noah—them that they had 
before that was spoilt with the water. You will 
laugh then, you wicked chilt? But I could 
show you—well never mind. The Powises is 
as old as Wales; and will you just tell me 
what part of the worlt the Almighty was done 
with first of all? Them that is scholards in 
my country would be sure to know.” 

‘¢ But Iam not a scholard, Jane; indeed, I 
could not tell you ” said Mary. 

‘Yes indeed ” said the old woman, nodding 
her head once more complacently; ‘“ Wales 
wasn’t the last, you take my word for it. I 
know a vale lies at the foot of them low hills 
as you go to the sea; there is a river on every 
side, and the beautifulest flowers in the world 
and all kinds of beautiful fruit grows there. 
Husht then, and whisper you children, all the 
clergy in the world wouldn’t hinder me, but I 
know what that place is?” 

‘* And what is it ?” asked Zaidee eagerly. 

‘It’s Eden, chilt. Yes sure it’s the garden,” 
said Jane with solemnity. ‘‘No one had need 
say it wasn’t tome; andI know not the hard 
heart would’nt pity Adam, driven out to Eng- 
land among the savages ; for you was all sav- 
ages, and not a decent thing to puton, All 
the fights that was fought, and all the grand 
castles, that was taken, who was it, then, but 
the Powises? I could tell you—yes, sure— 
loads of tales.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—A NEW LIFE, 

After this introduction, it is not difficult to 
imagine how Zaidee, with her warm imagina- 
tion and facility of belief, sought the socety of 
Jane, Zaidee’s perceptions were sadly obtuse 
in respect to the ranks and degrees of ordinary 
life. She felt it no condescension to seek out 
Miss Mary’s Welsh attendant, as she had 
found it no derogation when she was left to 
the society of Mrs. Disbrowe’s Irish nurse, 
The girl lived so much in an atmosphere of her 
own, that the manners of others were harm 
less to her, whether it might be the over-fine 
manners of Mrs. Cumberland, or those of Mrs, 
Cumberland’s servant, which were not fine in 
any respect. Zaidee was not uninterested in 


to Miss 





any member of this household. Her mind was 
so fresh and open, that even Mr. Cumberland’s 








ilosophies broke new ground to its undoubt- 
ing simplicity. Her thoughts, unsceptical and 
unenlightened, entered into everything. What 
was ‘‘ fudge ” to Mary’s indignant experience, 
was often a new idea to the ignorant faith of 
Zaidee. She believed in Mrs. Cumberland’s 
endeavors to make them think, unsuccessful 
though these endeavors were ; she believed in 
Mr. Cumberland’s attempts at the conversion 
of the world by vegetable diet; she founda 
charm and interest in all she heard, because 
she trusted without hesitation that all was 
true. Her mind was large enough to receive 
floating visions of those old fabulous Powises, 
and of the equally fabulous new paradise in 
the South Seas, and in her visionary way to 
speculate on both. Zaidee’s great grief at this 
time was, that she could not think to Mrs, 
Cumberland’s dictation. 
ment was listening to the stories of old Jane 


Williams ; and her favorite occupation was|thing into the bargain. 
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Francis was very well; but it was rather too 
much to exalt her at the cost of one’s own child, 
‘* Ah, Elizabeth, I know woman’s heart!” 
said Mrs. Cumberland, mysteriously. And if 
all the pretenders to this occult knowledge are 
as learned in it as Mrs, Cumberland is in the 
thoughts of these two children, the science will 
not make much progress inour day. Woman’s 
heart was liable to but one disease, accordin 
to the interpretation of Mrs. Cumberland an 
her kindred philosophers; and that was the 
malady vulgarly called love ;—a malady from 
which Mary and Zaidee were equally far apart. 
‘*T observe she has an open mind,” said Mr, 
Cumberland, talking in his usual way, as he 
poked about the side-tables with his curious 
eyes. ‘She listens, that child; she does not 
only hear, A very useful member of a com- 


Her great amuse-|munity, 1’ll warrant, if all you say of her is 





true, sister Burtonshaw—and a quiet little 
Your daughter is 


still the sewing which was always to be found| whimsical, Maria Anna; what right has she 
in Mrs. Burtonshaw’s room. For Zaidee who|to have opinions? Make a woman a specula- 
besides this apparent world, had a world in|tor, and she veers about toevery wind. Why 
secret which no one shared with her. There|can’t Mary listen and be quiet, like this little 
was no employment so consolatory as this fem-| girl? ” 


inine occupation, which 


gave her an excuse for 


‘«She’s not pretty; I don’t know what’s the 


silence and full scope for thought. Mary Cum-| good of her,” said Sylvester Burtonshaw. This 
berland did not understand it. Mary had ac-| young gentleman’s opinion was the only unfa- 
complishments to keep up and an indefinite|vorable one. These fanciful people were not 
quantity of “ practising” todo, She was de-|unkind in any particular, Their household 
termined not to look like a savage if she ever|was something of an extravagant household, 
should attain to ‘‘ society ” and England again,|every one doing what was good in his own 
and had no mind to educate herself for the|eyes; and if the scene had been London, you 
South Seas. So Mary was of a hundred differ-|could well have understood why Mr. Cumber- 


ent opinions respecting her new companion. 


land, awe-stricken at sight of his banker’s 


At times she envied, at times she laughed at,|book, sighed for the South Seas. But ‘‘no- 
at no time did she understand her ; but liking|body ” lived at Ulm; the English tourists 
grew strong between these two girls: they|were few and unfrequent; and there was no 
went upon the ways which were so different|artificial heightening of prices. The waste 
with a growing regard for each other. Mrs.|was cheap that was done here on the banks of 
Burtonshaw was delighted with her success.|the Danube; and society did not require much 
She, good woman, who never looked beneath|from the odd English people who visited no 
the surface, was not puzzled by Zaidee. Shejone, They lived in a very liberal fashion, and 
understood the poor child perfectly, said Mrs. |fed not a few from the crumbs of their abun- 
Burtonshaw. Miss Francis was shy, and did|dant table; and even if Mrs, Cumberland had 
not talk much ; it was quite natural, and she|not been far above such miserable details, the 
liked plain sewing. Pity that young ladies in|addition of one little individual like Zaidee, 
general were not of her opinion. But there| was quite unfelt in the great house. They re- 
was nothing outr2, or odd, or unusual about|ceived her very readily into the heart of the 


Miss Francis; she was no more “ interesting’ 


’|family, such as it was; and Mary’s companion 


than another; she never pretended to have|shared every thing with Mary, even the gifts 
a history; she was only a good, quiet, thought-|of aunt Burtonshaw. In a very little time she 


ful little girl. 
‘*There is deep enthusiasm in those eyes,’ 


was fairly naturalized as a member of the 


’|household. Even in Mr. Cumberland’s plans 


said Mrs, Cumberland. ‘‘ Credit me, I know|Zaidee had a place; and except the one dread 
woman’s heart. Dear child, if she has not ajof returning to England, which Mary was 80 


history now, she will soon have one, I trem 
ble for what she may have to suffer. She wil 


-|anxious for, fear departed out of our young 
l\pilgrim’s heart. She wandered about those 


love, and she will grieve; but she shall have|quaint German streets; she sat awed and un- 
my care and sympathy, Elizabeth—all that I|responsive in the choir of that great solemn 


can do for her, poor little predestined martyr 
I can see her fate.” 


-|cathedral, while Mary went lightly over the 
stalls, commenting on the wonderful carving, 











‘* Her fate, Anna Maria? Why should the| which was one of the details which Zaidee did 


poor girl have a fate?—and why do you no 


t not notice ; or watched the sunshine streamin 


think of your own dear child?” cried Mrs. |into the empty air, through the grand pain 
Burtonshaw. If there was any distinction in| windows, while her companion ran over the 
having a fate, Mrs. Burtonshaw did not see ‘‘ wohlgeborens” on the tombstones in that 


why it should be withheld from Mary. 





Miss little chapel in the wall. More and more 
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- to Powisland, and there he was bred, and my 
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Zaidee marvelled if this stately place had ever|very eyes did see him grow. My sister was 
been built, which looked so perfect, tinged alljcalled Mary, and she was in favor with m 


over with its down of moss; and more and 
more Mary wondered and smiled at Zaidee, and 
asked what she could mean. They were close) 
friends; and Mary poured into her compan-| 
ion’s ear all her girlish positive opinions, her; 
purposes and hopes; while Zaidee responded | 
with hints of her own story, which any one 
who had the clue, might easily have put to- 
gether. But Mary had no clue, and like most 
others who, born to few cares, are fully dis- 
posed to make the most of what they have, she 
was occupied by her own affairs too much to 
give a very nice attention to her companion’s. 
Simple Zaidee betrayed herself many a time. 
Mary, not less simple, wist not of the self- 
betrayal, and was none the wiser. They lived 
in great cordiality, a true pair of girlish 
friends; and Zaidee had almost forgotten now 
those bitter weeks and days which changed her 
life from that of the youngest child at home, 
to the poor solitary governess at Mrs, Dis- 
browe’s. She read that loving address to her- 
sel’ in the great newspaper every night; she 
prayed for them lovingly, name by name, when 
she had read her chapter, after the fashion of 
her devout child’s training, in her father’s 
bible; she thought of them all day long, and 
every day; but her heart was lightened out of 
its first agony. She no longer recollected aunt 
Vivian’s first outburst of dismay, or Phillip’s 
pale courageousness as he told his discovery, 
when she woke in her little foreign chamber. 
Sometimes it was Mary, sometimes a good 
thoughtof last night’s chapter, sometimes an 
anticipation of to-day’s employments, which 
woke Zaidee in the morning; and her days 
were full of pleasant occupation till the night 
brought rest once more. 

Then there was a world of legends in the lit- 


lady. Many’s the thing Mary did see o 

the family. We’ve all been in trust where 
we’ve been in service. I never did tell you of 
my father. He went out of Wales. Yes, sure, 
Oh, it’s an evil day when one of us goes out of 
Wales! But he had such great money, he was 
persuaded. I saw the gentleman when I was a 
little child, He was a great squire, and had 
great riches, and was mad in his temper, and 
six foot tall, and great lands to the very sea, 
My father did live in terror for him. He was 
a@ great man—he minded nobody; and even 
Williams was of the thought the devil did have 
him—and red fire was in his eye. When my 
father did talk of him, the little children was 
scared, and durst not stay alone; and himself, 
once he was frightened with a waterfall, and 
came home like death, and said the old squire 
had called to him in the stream. You children, 
will you husht, then? Does bad men ever 
come up in this world again, to scare us? No, 
sure; God Almighty takes thought for that.” 

“ And what was the old squire called ?” said 
Zaidee. The girl was trembling with sudden 
interest. Every old squire could not be Grand- 
father Vivian ; but it was his character as 
well as his designation. 

‘*Called? He was out of Wales, child, 
Your names is not like our names, It was a 
hard name to say. I cannot think of it now. 
Ah, it is a good place where all is Williamses 
and Joneses, and the gentry is old blood, and 
so is the commons, and all are of one. Then 
there’s kind servants and kind masters; and 
the one does well for the other, and both’s 
friends. It is a cold country where every one 
has a different name—yes, indeed. And how 
can I tell what the old squire wascalled? But 
he died. The Almighty takes thought, and 





tle closet which Mrs. Williams called her room; 
and Zaidee became a living chronicle of the 
somewhat faded glories of the antediluvian 


Satan gets his own. Hush, children. When 
he’s got their poor souls, and carried them down 
below there, maybe Satan has a poor bargain. 


house of Powis. By dint of sympathy, Mary|I tell you my thought; he did have his hands 
too came to listen to these stories—began to|full with that old squire, you take my word. 
see a little difference between true romance and| My father was a big man, though I be small, 


counterfeit—and to find out dimly that all 
poetry was not rubbish, nor all sentiment 
fudge. “ Aunt Burtonshaw is always right—I 
wanted a companion—I had no one to tell me 
it was only mamma,” said Mary to herself, But 
it was consolatory to find out now that ‘only 
mamma,” and not all the minstrels and sweet 
singers of all ages were in the wrong. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—JANE, 


* Well, chilt, you see, if this was Sir Wat- 
kin’s boy, he was a beautiful lad,—and his 
name was a great grand name, but not like the 
names we have in Wales, The sweet Welsh, I 
never forget it ; but you never know what them 
English ladies do call their boys. He was son 
to a pretty lady. She was come from the 
south, and married to Rhys Llewellyn, Sir 
Watkin’s youngest boy. So, when Rhys died, 
and the lady died, the small child came home 


|He was Evan Williams by name, and well 

thought of in his own country; but the squire 
\frighted him for all, No, child, I forget his 
name, It was a name, was reckoned a good 
name in Cheshire, and as old as they do be in 
England, I have it somewhere. You come to 
me in my room one day, and you shall see my 
papers. Ifa scholard was to look over them, 
they’d bring me riches, I do believe. My fa- 
ther had some, my brother had some, and our 
Mary; for old Sir Watkin died, and there was 
a scatter at Powisland, and every one took what 
useless thing was lying. I have a housewife, 
Miss Mary, all violet and gold, was made by my 
lady’s hand. Yes, sure; the grand old ladies 
they never did scorn to thread aneedle. They 
had the use in their fingers, Miss Mary—yes, 
sure.” 

“You forget I made a cap for you. I think 
you are not at all grateful, Jane,” said Mary 
Cumberland. 

“ You listen to me, child; ’twas for your 











own fancy,” said Jane, nodding her head. 
**When you was gone, I had to do another. 
That wasn’t never made for Jane, that wasn’t. 
Well, child, what was you saying? The pa- 
pers? I'll show them to you another time. 
Look you here. There’s all them collars and 
laces; they’ve got to be mended, and it’s Jane, 
Janc,—there isn’t ever another; and down 
stairs it be nothing but calling of Mrs. Wil- 
liams, as if I was a fairy. Now, can I go 
troubling among dust and papers, and all that 
to do?” 

**T am afraid I could not do it,” said Zaidee, 
looking wistfully at this more delicate branch 
of occupation. ‘ Will you let me try, and I 
will take care of them? Will you let me see 
the papers, Jane?” 

“The papers is nothing to you, child,” said 
the old woman. ‘‘ Will I put my laces in your 
hands? No, sure—and what would the lady 
say if Jane was to failher! There is not one 
else in the house to be trusted—not another. 
Go to your plays and your books, you children— 
that is all you be fit for; and come to me an- 
other day, when I do have time. Yes, indeed, 
you be Solomon’s lilies; you do neither toil nor 
spin. But my wish is toward my duty, like as 
it always is in Wales.” 

The pragmatical old woman turned short 
round upon them and carried off her laces, As 
she left the girls, Mary Cumberland laughed 
at her withdrawal, but Zaidee only grew paler. 
A slight nervous tremor came upon the young 
exile. Her mind was quite possessed with the 
idea that here again was this dreadful Grand- 
father Vivian interposing to bring ill fortune ; 
and Zaidee, whose life had been shipwrecked 
by one document of his, had the most overpow- 
ering anxiety to get possession of any other 
scrap of his ill-omened writing, and destroy it 
atonce. True, it did not seem very apparent 
what harm could be done now by any such dis- 
covery; but Zaidee’s mind was not much given 
to logic, and she was full of an unconscious and 
visionary superstition. The old squire was the 
evil genius of the family, and the thoughts of 
his descendant ran off into mysterious marvel- 
lings. What if this wandering evil spirit him- 
self directed her where to find these unrepented 
wrongs of his, and made her the instrument of 
mischiof again and yet again! Poor Zaidee 
shook and trembled, and her brown cheeks 
paled into that chill dark pallor to which any 
great pang brought them. She, poor innocent 
child, whose humble love would fain have serv- 


ed her family night and day, could it be possible | 


that this satanic influence was upon her move- 
ments, and that, all unwittingly and against 
her will, she was the agent of a cruel spiritual 
persecution—a warfare waged against the liv- 
ing by the unblessed dead? She did not hear 
the wondering call of Mary Cumberland—she 
did not see the astonished face of Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, against whom she stumbled in the pas- 
sage; she fled hurriedly to her own little 
room, and threw herself on her knees by the 
bedside. She, who had no other friend nor 
counsellor, had the use of bringing all her com- 
plaints and trouble direct to the Heavenly Fa- 
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ther. Inher fright, with her heart beating 
loud, this simple child lost no time in thinking 
of it, but came in haste to make her outcry of 
fear and horror to the compassionate ear of 
God. Becoming reassured and comforted, she 
rose from her knees again, not delivered from 
her terror, but full of a great hope and persua- 
sion, which took away its pain. ‘* You evil 
spirit!” said Zaidee, with a glow in her eyes, 
‘*perhaps you see what Ido, but you cannot 
know my heart. God will not let you harm 
them any more. IfI find any of your cruel 
papers, I will destroy them ; you shall not have 
power over me,” 

What was that that sounded round the old 
German House? Only the spring breeze, stir- 
ring the branches faintly, shaking. the Febru- 
ary rain-drops from the budded leaves. To the 
excited ear of Zaidee it sounded like a moan; 
and Zaidee could not help trembling as she left 
her little room once more. 

Mary, who is ‘‘ practising” down stairs, 
looks up as she enters. Aunt Burtonshaw, who 
has great patience with the practising, and 
thinks all Mary’s music harmonious, comes and 
takes into her own, Zaidee’s cold hands, 
‘*What isthe matter, dear?” asks kind Mrs, 
Burtonshaw. ‘You are quite pale, and your 
hand trembles. Socold too! Come beside the 
stove, my love. One can’t say, come near the 
fire in thiscountry. There, Sylvo, get up, you 
great fellow, and let this poor dear warm her 
fingers. She has caught cold, poor child. Sit 
down till I get something nice for you; and 
you shall have a warm drink, and go to bed.” 

‘Tam not ill,” said Zaidee. ‘I was only 
thinking; there is nothing the matter with me.” 

‘* Why are you so pale then? Nonsense, 
child, I know better,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
‘*Girls like you have nothing to think of that 
can make you pale. Your head aches I am 
sure. Mary, my love, close the piano; Sylvo, 
put the screen here to keep off the cold wind. 
There are always draughts with these fold- 
ing doors; there is no such thing as comfort 
in this country. The footstool, Sylvo. Mary, 
bring me that shawl. Now my dear are you 
comfortable? and will go and see about some 
nice gruel. She looks quite ill, poor child.” 

And Mrs. Burtonshaw, who is now in her 
vocation, steals away in noiseless slippers, and 
closes the door with the most elaborate caution, 
Zaidee, obliged to be a patient against her 
will, sits with resignation in the easy chair, 








her feet on a footstool, a shawl wrapped around 
her, a little table at her elbow to prevent her 
rising, and a large folding screen to shut out 
all draughts behind. Sylvo has taken his lazy 
length away ; Mary sits by the patient’s side, 
half sympathetic, half cognizant of the true 
state of affairs, and wickedly abetting aunt 
Burtonshaw. To be nursed by the kindest 
hands in the world, even for a fictitious illness 
is no great misfortune after all; and Zaidee 
almost forgets the dread of Grandfather Viv- 
ian, which caused her trembling. She is bet- 
ter already, Mrs. Burtonshaw says when she 
returns with the gruel. See how good it is te 
take illnes in time. 
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ELECTRIC 
From Household Words. 
Or the beauty, the brilliancy of the electric 


light there is no question. It converts midnight 
into noonday. Although burning from points 
not larger than the little finger, it is distinetly 
visible at a distance of four miles at an ordi 
elevation. And so pure and intensely white is 
it, that all other flames near it assume a red 
tinge from the contrast. We saw this extraor- 
dinary light burning not long ago on a bright 
sunny noon, and the bright rays of the sun which 
came streaming into the room, appeared to have 
no effect upon it; it shone on as brilliantly as 
though it were twilight. A candle was lighted 
near it, and it was with difficulty that the tallow 
flame could be distinguished. On holding a 
burning taper between the electric light and the 
wall a deep black shadow was cast on it from 
the sickly flame of the taper, so completely was 
its illuminating power annihilated. 

Electric light is produced by the juxtaposi- 
tion of two points of carbon in the shape of pen- 
cils, through which are transmitted streams of 
positive and negative electricity. It had been 
found that during the powerful combustion of 
the carbon — they wore away, or consumed 
at an irregular rate; and hence the distance be- 
tween them became greater or less at certain 
intervals, destroying thereby the equality of the 
light, which became more or less intense as the 
carbon points approached or receded from each 
other. ‘To ensure a proper condition of the light 
a regular distance was essential: if the points 
became too widely separated the flame expired ; 
if they were forced too near it deadened toa 
heavy dull glow. Mechanical contrivances of 
some ingenuity were tried to obviate this dif- 
ficulty, but without avail, and it was not until 
Dr. Watson devised the beautiful method now 
employed, by which the points of carbon are 

e self-regulating, that a continuous and 
steady light was obtained. 

The electric light although triumphant as an 
illuminator, was, at first, too costly in its con- 
sumption of the raw materials of electricity to 
make it available for ordinary purposes. It may 
have been likened to some beautiful animal, 
which was found to consume far more food than 
it was worth. The electric animal swallowed 
too much iron, zinc, copper, acids, and salts, to 
pay for its work : it was not content with eating 
away its carbon points, but, like many a noble 
steed, “‘ate its head off.” 

Many plans were devised for cheapening the 
production of electricity, and this was partially 
compassed by the employment of cheaper met- 
als in combination with the normal aci The 
cheapest metals were found to be iron, lead, and 
zinc, but still the consumption of these with the 
chemicals employed outstripped the value of the 
electricity, and something more had to be achiev- 
ed. For the purposes of an electric light it 
had been for some time ascertained that con- 
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stancy and intensity in the battery employed 
were essentials : in other words, unless the stream 
of oe was both regular and powerful, no 
effect would be produ A battery of cast- 
iron and zinc arranged in such a way that the 
former is separated from the latter by a porous 
diap of potter’s biscuit-ware, the iron be- 
ing excited by a mixture of saltpetre and sul- 
phuric acid diluted by water, or by dilute nitrous 
acid and the zinc acted on by dilute sulphuric 
acid, affords great intensity. This is known as 
the guest: battery. 

The products of such a battery as the above 
are, in addition to the electricity which is turn- 
ed to account, several salts which have hitherto 
been thrown aside as valueless. These were the 
articles known to chemists as nitrate and sul- 
phate of iron and sulpate of zinc, the latter bei 
the white vitriol of commerce. The actual val- 
ue of any of these salts is so trifling, and the 
demand for them so limited, that the residuary 
liquor of the Maynooth battery containing them 
/may, for all practical purposes, be called worth- 
‘less. It was evident that if this waste solution 
\of the metals and acids could be turned to prof- 
itable account, the cost of the electricity would 
be proportionately reduced. To this object, 
therefore, Dr. Watson directed all his energies. 

The result of countless delicate and pains- 
taking experiments has been the conversion of 
the hitherto refuse liquor of the Maynooth bat- 
tery into articles of considerable commercial 
value. It was known that certain salts of iron 
and lead—that is to say, combinations of acids 
with those metals—precipitated in the form ox 
salts, when mixed with certain chemicals, pro- 
duced a number of beautiful pigments of great 
delicacy and purity. This was seized on asa 
means of employing to a profit the waste liquor 
of the battery, and the — — = 

lan of producing light and color from the 
rate detnntens tellte was perfectly practica- 
ble. In this way the cast-iron and zine appa- 
ratus of Maynooth was converted into a chro- 
matic battery. 

This process is as simple as it is beautiful, 
In the iron and zinc battery, nitric and sul- 
phuric acids are employed in a diluted form, the 
ordinary resulting waste of which are solutions 
of nitrate of iron and sulphate of zinc. Instead 
of these residuary liquors being thrown aside 
as undeserving of care, they are removed sep- 
arately from the chromatic battery, and, having 
been brought to a certain heat by means o. 
steam, are blended with a solution of prussiate 
of potash, which, with the iron liquor, throws 
‘down a splendid blue pigment—Prussian blue, 
jin fact, of great purity—whilst with the zinc 
‘liquor it precipitates a fine ultramarine blue. 

After some agitation the coloring matter is 
allowed to Sanide, the clear liquor is drawn off, 
and finally the heavy deposition of blue is re- 
moved from the bottom of the vats and placed 
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on cloth stretchers, where on the moisture is al-| midnight haze of storm, and warn the vo r 
lowed to drain from it. Subsequent pressure jof the hidden danger ere it be too late. Surely 
and a final gradual drying in carefully heated|in these cases interest and humanity would 
chambers completes the process, and the result prompt the availing of this new, and now cheap 
is a pigment suitable for employment in the fine|and simple light. It is worth while, too, to 
arts, for house decoration or paper-coloring.'dwell upon the great simplicity of the electric 
It is difficult to conceive a deeper or more e-|lamp, which may be turned on and attended to 
thereal blue than the rich yet delicate ultrama-|by the most ordinary person; and insomuch as 
rine of the chromatic battery. Equally alt electric light signals proposed to be em- 
geous are the electric reds produced by boiling ployed do not depend on color, but on shape 
the zinc yellow with lime in varying proportions, | for their signification, there can be no confusion 
according to the depth of color required. By|during the most fi weather. A simple 
a combination of these zinc yellows with the straight line of electric light denotes that all 
iron blues, a series of greens are produced of an|is right; a semicircle of brilliant rays to the 
infinity of shades, and which have the property| left or right of the signal-post indicates the side 
of standing high temperatures without injury. |on which danger presents itself, whilst an entire 
Yellows of great delicacy, ranging from pale|circle of light warns an approaching train to 
lemon to a bright orange yellow, are produced stop altogether. 
by treating the waste liquor of the lead and ni-| Amongst those purposes to which cheap elec- 


tric acid compartments of the battery with|tricity may be applied, is that of conveying 
any aay messages by night across the ocean, 
land us avoiding the great cost of ——_ 

ble 


chromate of potash, which is, in plainer lan-| 
guage, a salt composed of potash and chromic 
acid. \cables. Electric light is readily distinguis 

If, instead of the chromate, prussiate of pot-|for a distance of forty miles; and it is stated 
ash be added to the residuum of the lead and that, by a series of signal stations, many seas 
zine battery, a delicate white pigment will be| might be traversed by messages from one to the 


the result, possessing, with great body, the 
property of not blackening by exposure to sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, protected as it appears 
to be by the zinc-salt in the compound. In like 
manner, the addition of chromate of potash, 
instead of the prussiate, to the residuum of the 
iron battery yields a brown pigment of consid- 
erable depth. 

In stating that the market value of these new 


colors far exceeds the whole cost of the origi-| 


nal elements of the electro-chromatic battery, we 
do so from no desire to take a mere commercial 
view of the process: such would be altogether 
beside our purpose; but we mention the fact 
with a view to show what is of great importance 


ae where islands or rocks offer connecting 

As a cheap product for all purposes of elec- 
trosyping it cannot but prove more acceptable, 
and not less so in one or two other branches of 
manufacture, which it may be interesting to 
mention. It was ascertained some time since, 
that if the poles of a powerful battery be ap- 
plied to a mass of coal undergoing the process of 
jcoking in an ordinary coke oven, in proportion 
jas the a loses its bituminous character, and 
assumes the properties of coke, there is a t- 
er facility aforded to the current of electricity 
for its passage, accompanied by a more rapid 
disengagement of the sulphur of the coal, and 





to society—that by covering the cost of all the|a greater and more effectual separation of the 
materials employed in these batteries by the earthy and metallic impurities. Besides this, 
conversion of their hitherto waste products into| the coke thus om and, as it were elec- 
electro-colors, the electricity developed during trolysed, is much more compact, and consumes 
the process becomes a costless article—we have|more equally than the material employed by 
it gratis. Here, then, the great obstacle to the|the ordinary method. The importance of ob- 
electric light is fairly overcome. That which)taining a coke free from sulphur for metallic 
before had been too costly in spite of its u-|manufactures, and smelting processes is unde- 
tility, for general purposes, becomes at once a|niable; equally desirable is it to obtain a large 


cheap commodity. 

During a fog, the ordinary red and green 
lights on railways are all but obscured, or if 
seen appear as of one color, and trains are left 
to the chance of fog-signals. Through the 
heaviest fog that ever swallowed the metropolis 
in its murky jaws, the electric light shines in all 
its wonted mid-day brilliancy, heedless of heavy 
atmosphere. Along our dangerous coasts, dur- 
ing winter months, how many ships are lost, 
how many lives are sacrificed, how many valua- 
ble cargoes destroyed from the want of a light 
sufficiently powerful to burst through the thick 


amount of carbon com within a small 
|Space for sea-going steamers. All these advan- 
\tages have hitherto been forbidden by the costly 
nature of intense electricity; now that coke 
manufacturers can obtain their power at a tri- 
fling cost, the whole feature of their process will 
be changed. 

Again, our supplies of sulphur are derived 
from Sicily, the government of which has re- 
cently forbidden the export of the article, which 
is consequently at an exorbitant price. We 
have no sulphur deposits in this country; but 
there exist loge quantities of sulphur in close 
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combination with iron, under the form of iron|biting surface of the wheels, which, especially 
pyrites, in many parts of England. It has been} with their engines, require constant repair. 
found practicable to decompose this article, and) The quantity of bleaching material employed 
obtain its sulphur and iron separate by smelting|in this country is something enormous, and 
it with the aid of intense electricity ; here again,| would doubtless sound incredible in the ears of 
the cost of the electric agent was the barrier,| the reader. An economical bleaching agent 
and here also cheap electricity comes to the res-| may be obtained by the decomposition of com- 
cue, and will shortly place this country inde-|mon salt in a state of solution, by means of 
pendent of Sicily. electricity. 

To the wholesale assayer of metals a cheap} Should electro-magnetic engines be brought 
supply of intense electricity will be an ines-|into practical working, which many believe will 
timable boon; for it creates not only an enor-|be done, how great will be the advantage aris- 
mous saving of fuel, but the six operations at|ing from a supply of almost costless electricity. 

resent involved in the ordinary process, may|The superiority of such machines for long sea 
5 reduced to one. voyages is at once apparent; and now that elec- 

Cheap electricity will enable railway compa-|tricity for the million has been provided it would 
nies to electrolyse the tires of their engine and appear more than ever desirable to bring them 
carriage wheels with a coating of steel, and| into use. 
thus avoid the great and incessant wear of the 








AMERICAN SewinG MACHINES IN FRaNCE.| “An attorney in Dublin, having dined by in- 
‘The enterprise of the American people is illustra-|vitation with his client several days, pending a 
ted by the rapidity with which American inven-| suit, charged 6s. 8d. for each attendance, which 
tions are introduced and patented in the various| was allowed by the Master on taxing costs. In 
countries of Europe, and made the means of return for this, the client furnished the master- 
opening for the inventor or De pg a way to|attorney with a bill for his eating and drinking; 
honor and fortune. It is said that at the presant| which the attorney refusing to pay, the client 
time no less than three patent American sew-| brought his action and recovered the amount of 
ing machines are manufactured in France. Thejhis charge. But he did not long exult in his 
rights were sold at very high prices by the own-| victory ; for, in a few days after, the attorney 
ers, and the manufacturers who purchased them lodged an information against him before Com- 
are making large profits by their sales. It has| missioners of Excise, for retailing wine without 
been found very difficult to accustom the French |a license ; and not being able to controvert the 


workmen to the use of these machines, and a Pa-| fact, to avoid an increase of costs he submitted 
risian letter-writer says that it is curious to see | by advice of counsel to pay the penalty, a great 
— — —— ne Coe anon — at of reser went to the attorney as informer.” 
the machine in the of es, a New —Notes and Queries. 
York lady in the employ of the French Govern-| @ 
ment, and who is celebrated for her dexterity) — 
with these instruments. This lady, who made} et 
at the war office, in the space of = hours, one} ,, a bag rae sa — Seer 
hundred pairs of soldiers’ pantaloons, and who |» on. Same. § el a th —— he Bl mf 
has worked the machine in the presence of the|°! 8teat virtue, called the Stone of the blood, 
Emperor at the Tuileries, is regarded by the) The Blood ma eg e pe of — 
French as a curiosity from the New World, and “8 SWeod, beet + ‘ . i: — - hi h 
wherever the Government Agent, M. Dusartoy, | “ the Indie 4 peel ’ = era 
carries her and her favorite machine, she is the th e . a a! Th oo ye f both 
centre of astonished crowds of officers and dig-' 1) — oo os 7S eo 
nitaries, who make her presents without number. | “ere and here is for all fluxe of blood, and of 
She receives a salary of, seven hundred and fifty, Wounds. The stone must be wet in cold water, 
francs a month from the Government to super- "4 _ ry toy: = must take him a right 
intend the manufacture of the machines em-| - ’ i this yo indane rs ine " 
ployed in the Government service , to put them! ¥@'?- is sort the Ir 8 doe use them. 
into operation, and to oversee the soldiers who And as —— a — men have it ~d 
. —Boston Journal.  \°e™tain uching the same stone in som 
are trying to work them. n Jo x | part where the blood runneth, that it dooth re- 
istrain, and in this they have great trust, for 











SmarP Practice.—The following instance 'that the effect hath been seen.”—.A Booke of 
of sharp practice is so extraordinary if true,|the Thi: that are brought from the West 
that it is perhaps worthy of being — in| Indies. Newly compyled by Doctor Mowar- 
e London pus of Seville, 1575, translated out of Spanish 

lby JOHN FRAMPTON, 1580. 


“N,&Q.” The extract is from 
hronicle, Jan. 11—13, 1781: 
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PortTrarr or LurHer, BY HeEtNe. — He 
was at once a mystic dreamer and a man of 
action, His thoughts had not only wings, 
they had hands likewise. He spoke, and, rare 
thing, he also acted ; he was at once the e 
and the sword of his age. At the same time 
Luther was a cold scholastic, a chopper of 
words, and an exalted prophet drunk with the 
word of God. When he had passed painfully 
through the day, wearing out his soul in dog- 
matical discussions, night come, he would take 
his flute, and, contemplating the stars, melt in 
melodies and pious thoughts. The same man 
who could abuse his adversaries like a fish-fag 
knew also how to use soft and tender language, 
like an amorous virgin. He was sometimes 
savage and impetuous as the hurricane that 
roots up oaks, then gentle and murmuring like 
the zephyr that lightly caresses the violets. 
He was full of the holy fear of God, ready for 
every sacrifice in honor of the Holy Spirit ; he 
knew how to vault into the purest regions of 
the celestial kingdom; and yet he perfectly 
knew the magnificence of this earth, he could 
appreciate it, and from his mouth fell the fa- 
mous proverb— 

Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weiber, und Gesang, 

Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang. 


Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long. 


PORTRAIT OF LUTHER.—TONGA MYTHOLOGY. 


TONGA eae as Mariner relates a 
very curious piece of mythology, “giving,” 
he says, “as nearly peg Ls. 
tion of the langnage in which they tell it.” It 
is very curious, because the invention is mani- 
festly so recent, and yet the fable is received. 

“Tongaloa (the God who fished the earth out 
of the sea) being willing that Tonga should be 
inhabited by intelligent beings, he commanded 
his two sons thus, ‘Go and take with you your 
wives, and dwell in the world at Tonga; divide 
the land into two portions, and dwell separ- 
ately from each other.’ They de: accord- 
ingly. Now the name of the eldest was Too- 
boo, and the name of the youngest was Vaca- 
acow-oole, who was an exceeding wise young 
man, for it was he that first formed axes, and in- 
vented beads, and cloth, and looking glasses. 
The young man called Tooboo acted very differ- 
ently, being very indolent, sauntering about, and 
sleeping, and envying very much the works of 
his brother. Tired at length with begging his 
goods, he bethought himself to kill ime, but 
concealed his wicked intention. He accord- 
ingly met his brother walking, and struck him 
till he was dead. At that time their father came 
from Bolotoo with exceeding great anger, and 
asked him, ‘ Why have you killed your brother ? 
could not you work like him? O thou wicked 
one, begone! Go with my commands to the 


In short, he was a complete man. To cal¥family of Vaca-acow-oole, tell them to come 


him a spiritualist would be to commit as great 
a mistake as it would be to call him a sensual- 
ist. What shall I say more? - He had some- 
thing about him clever, original, miraculous, 
inconceivable, 





HINDOO NOTIONS OF THE END OF THE WORLD. 
“ Before the end of the world, we constantly 
believe, that the north, south, east and west seas, 
shall be all blended together, and make but one 
t sea; and that then all living creatures, the 
inferior s themselves not excepted, shall 
cease to be distinct separate beings, by being 
swallowed up into the nature of the one only 
God, the primary cause of all things. And 
there will be immediately a new creation, the 
Supreme Being will create a set of new gods, 
and these new gods will form all sorts of mineral, 
vegetative and animated beings, much the same 
as they were before.” —Lelters from the Heathens 
to the Danish Missionaries. 





RELIGION OF THE INDIANS OF MANOA.—The 


hither,’ Being accordingly come, Tongaloa 
straightway ordered them thus, ‘Put your 
canoes to sea, and sail to the west, to the t 
land which is there, and take up your abode 
there. Be your skins white like your minds, 
for your minds are pure. You shall be wise, 
making axes and all riches whatsover, and shall 
have large canoes. I will go myself, and com- 
mand the wind to blow from your land to Tonga : 
but they (the Tonga people) shall not be able 
to go to you with their bad canoes.’ Tongaloa 
then spake to the others. ‘You shall be black 
because your minds are bad, and you shall be 
destitute. You shall not be wise in useful things, 
neither shall you go to the great land -of your 
brothers: how can you go with your bad canoes ? 
But your brothers shall come to Tonga and trade 
with. you as they please.’ ” 

INTERESTING TO WINE-BIBBERS.—A Cincin- 
nati paper says more than two-thirds of all the 
Catawba wine sold in that city. is made of water, 
sulphuric acid and honey, with a dash of the 


Indians of Manoa believe that the Creator of genuine Catawba wineto give it the proper flavor. 


the World rises up from his rest from time to 
time to look at the earth, and learn the num- 
ber of its inhabitants by the noise they make, 
und that his steps occasion earthquakes. When- 
ever. therefore, the earth quakes, they run out 
and reply, “ Here we are! Here we are!” and 
this is their only act of religion—Menrc. PER- 
NANS, 





In the French Exhibition there will be exhib- 
ited no. less than thirteen thousand pictures by 
French artists alone. Report gives to M, In- 
gres twenty-five specimens; to Horace Vernet 
forty ; and to Theodore Gudin one hundred and 
fits, including later productions and those al- 
ready well known. 
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